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PRESIDENT RAY A. ARDUSER — Newly elected president 


of The National Association of Foremen addressing Sep- 
tember convention in Buffalo. From Dubuque, Iowa, he’s 
assistant superintendent of Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. 
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DISSTON NARROW BAND SAWS. Resistant 
to wear... to severe bending strains on small 
machines. Noted for longer runs between 
sharpenings. Made in tooth types and lengths 
correct for your requirements 





DISSTON CIRCULAR SAWS. You can get the 
right tooth shapes, spacings and blade sizes for 
any cut-off, rip and combination work. Longer- 
lasting edges, plus accurate balance for true cuts, 
give you more good work per hour and per blade. 
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DISSTON PHILBRICK® CUTTER HEADS. Gen- 
erated Type (Milled to Pattern). They reduce 
cutter head investment; each pair permits cut- 
ting wide range of patterns. Simple. Rugged. 
Knives last longer; retain patterns. Knives quickly 
changed. Standard heads for all regular uses. 
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DISSTON CARBOLOY* FITTED SAWS. For 
faster cutting and added life on toughest jobs 

. ripping and cross-cutting abrasive woods 
and materials. For plastics, too. Correct Solid 
and Inserted Tooth Types for your needs. 


*® Carboloy Co., Inc. 












“It's DISSTON. 


ood Cutting 
Tools for me 
every time.” 


Foremen who speak up for 
Disston Wood Cutting Tools 
show they know the way to meet faster schedules, cut down- 
time and tool replacements, save material and manpower. 


Disston Steel made with Disston Skill means longer-lasting 
edges and added tool life. The full range of Disston Wood Cut- 
ting Tools—all modern designs—all high precision—means you 
can easily choose the right tools for your jobs, to safeguard 
quality and cut costs. 


Easier to order from one convenient, reliable source — 
YOUR DISSTON INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


1014 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


DISSTON KNIVES 


THIN PLANER KNIVES— either Dissteel or 
High Speed Steel for your needs. Accu- 
racy and durability assured. Less grind- 
ing and jointing to do. 
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HEAVY PLANER KNIVES—made in three 
tempers that mean the right knife for 
the job. Inlaid high carbon face welded 
to soft steel back adds ruggedness. Slots 
for all standard machines. Also spe- 
cial slots. 


HOG KNIVES— made of specially heat- 
treated steel to resist strain—abuse— 
rough service. Available forall machines. 
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Couer 
HIS month MANAGE Magazine has 
the honor to present the newly-elected 

president of The National Association of 

Foremen, Ray A. Arduser of Dubuque, 

Iowa, who is presently receiving con- 

gratulations and best wishes from all 

over NAFland. 

Mr. Arduser attended Dubuque public 
schools and Iowa State College. He has 
served Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. for 
27 years, having started in the factory; 
spent five years in its Industrial Engi- 
neering Dept. followed by eight years as 
its department head. For the past eleven 
vears he has been assistant plant super- 
intendent. 

A long time member of Dubuque Ki- 
wanis, of which he is a past president, 
Mr. Arduser is married, has a son attend- 
ing his alma mater. 

He became interested in the NAF in 
1938 following its Akron Convention and 
is a charter member (was first secretary) 
of the Dubuque Foremen’s Club. He be- 
came a national director of the Associa- 
tion in 1947 and was made its first vice 
president within the past year. 

Mr. Arduser comes from a company 
with a long background of interest in the 
problems of foremanship—and he person- 
ally brings to the president’s post an un- 
usual sense of balance and a. flair for 
teamwork, in the opinion of many mem- 
bers whose comments on his election 
were heard at Buffalo. 

We are gure, as the Association’s official 
publication, we express the sentiments of 
its thousands of members when we say 
“Congratulations, Ray Arduser, and best 
wishes . . we're all with you!” 





Williams McKeand Lerda 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


giving generously of their time 
toward better teamwork and perform- 
ance by all ranks of management. . 
for a stronger American system. 





* 


Landis Rimanoczy Jeffrey 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOUVIATION OF FOREMEN 
RAY ARDUSER, President HAROLD LYDA, Secretary-Treasurer 
JOSEPH E. COX, First Vice President J. E. BATHURST, Executive Vice President 

The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non-profit, educational, management 
organization devoted to unifying all segments of management, foremen to president; to 
recognition of a professional status for these management men; to broadening the horizon 
of first-line management for more effective leadership; to strengthening the free economy 
in America. 

Its 40,000 members include all management segments, enrolled mainly in autonomous but 
affiliated ‘‘area’’ or “‘ccompany’”” management clubs. It also offers company memberships, 
and individual memberships in special circumstances. 

For full information, address the executive vice president at 321 W. First Street, Dayton 
2, Ohio. 

















<=) CONVENTION 


Special Newsletter 














@ @ @ More than 1200 management men attended the 1950 Convention of The National 
Association of Foremen in Buffalo September 13-16, with a large attendance of ladies. 


@ @ @ Convention adopted resolution taking a strong stand against communism and other 
subversive influences; directors approved creation of National Defense Committee. 





@ @ @ New Association officers elected: Ray A. Arduser, Farley & Loetscher, Dubuque, 
Iowa, president, succeeding B. A. Hodapp, Peerless Saw, Columbus; Joseph E. Cox, GMC 
Delco, Dayton, first vice president; Harold B. Lyda, Trans World Airlines, New York, 
secretary-treasurer; zone vice presidents: Edward 0. Seits, North American Aviation, 
Los Angeles; S. T. May, Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Houston; Marion Kershner, 
Armco Steel, Middletown, Ohio; James B. McGettigan, National Tube, McKeesport, Pa.; 
L. R. Porterfield, American Air Filter, Louisville; Albin Szybeko, Lien Chemical, 
Chicago; A. L. Schwan, National Tube, Gary; Alan H. Thompson, Pratt & Letchworth, 
Buffalo. 


@ @ @ Awards for the top city-type management club in the nation went to Kokomo Fore- 
men's Club, Kokomo, Ind., top company-type club to Grayson Administrative Conference of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Lynwood, Calif., which also won the Woodhead Trophy. 
Inland Steel Management Club, East Chicago, won the national award for greatest member- 
ship increase among company-type clubs and Kokomo Club among city-type clubs. 

The Honorary Award plaque to the man who has done most during the year for foremanshir 
improvement to NAF Past President Frank H. Irelan, GMC’s Delco Div. 





@ @ @ Briggs Management Club of Detroit, Michigan presented substantial check for land- 
scaping NAF headquarters. Foremen's Club of Buffalo Branch, American Brass, presented 
Dayton office with two magnificent name plates. Paul Baker, Great Lakes Steel, is 
providing new Code of Ethics banner on behalf of Detroit Area Council. 


@ @ @ At his request, Executive Vice President James E. Bathurst was granted a six- 
months leave of absence effective November 1, and William Levy, manager of education, 
was named acting executive vice president during his absence. 








@ @ @ The Resolutions Committee paid high tribute to the General Convention Chairman 
Alan H. Thompson of the Pratt & Letchworth Company of Buffalo, his committee, and 
everyone in the Niagara Frontier who made possible the 1950 NAF convention. 








@ @ @ The 1951 Convention will be held in Chicago on September 26, 27, and 28. Albin 
Szybeko, vice president of Zone G, promises the best convention in NAF history. 





@ @ @ Standing Committee chairmen named were: Activities & Awards — William C. DeHaven, 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse; Club Service & Education - William R. Bean, Aluminum Ore, 

East St. Louis; Membership — W. H. Marrow, Solar Aircraft, San Diego; Public Relations — 
Gordon R. Parkinson, Trans World Airlines, Kansas City; Publications - R. G. Como, 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool, Fond du Lac, Wis.; Scholarship - John Sess, Worthington 
Pump & Mach., Buffalo; Ways and Means — H. H. Douthitt, Marion Power Shovel, Marion, 
Ohio; Indoctrination — L. Fred Magruder, ,Talon, Meadville, Pa. 





@ @ @ Radio’s Henry J. Taylor of "Your Land and Mine” and Keynoter Collyer Snyder car- 
ried the packed general-sessions audiences to peak enthusiasm for the Convention theme 
"Nationally United in American Principles and Free Enterprise." 








@ @ @ The board approved establishment of the post of director of national development 
and named James N. Blissell to the office. 





@ @ @ Joseph E. Cox, retiring secretary-treasurer, reported that the NAF is ina satis- 
factory financial condition, although there are still many projects that should be 
undertaken. 


@ @ @ Representatives of area councils met at the convention and laid plans for*the 
extensive development of further area activities throughout the nation. 
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Introducing the Beautiful 


Chrysler's New Yorker Newport 
with Clearbac rear window. 












Sleek and smart as a convertible... 
snug and safe as a sedan! 

Newest of the new body styles. 
Developed first by Chrysler right after 
the war! Admired... envied... 





copied... but never equalled! 

Every last gleaming inch, right 
down to the very heart, is a 
masterpiece of beautiful engineering. 
Come look at the great 
workmanship! Look at the quality 

of the materials! You find value all 
the way through that only 

Chrysler offers! Built-in value that 
gives you a car that has no rival in 
performance, comfort, and 

Chrysler Windsor Newport . . . the safety today! Quality, we believe, 


sensational medium priced version of th : . 
at will keep you buyin 

this sparkling, sporting car with the all PY ig 

steel top and Clearbac rear window. 


today’s newest style classic! 


See Your Nearest CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH Dealer 


Chryslers from now on! 
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The “Defense Production 
Act” Of 1950 


HE Defense Production Act is now 

the law of the land. It is probable 
that no measure holding the possibil- 
ity of such far-reaching effects on our 
economy has been passed for some 
years. 

First, it is important to realize that 
this measure grants the President the 
power “to requisition” plants, equip- 
ment or supplies whenever in his 
judgment the situation would not per- 
mit delay or “resort to any other 
sources of supply.” This power is re- 
lated to the authority conferred by the 
Act to allocate materials needed for 
the production of goods for defense 
purposes. 

It is not intended to criticize this 
grant of broad power. It is necessary 
that the extent of authority be real- 
ized, and that every effort be made to 
see to the execution of these powers 
with maximum results for defense 
needs and minimum conflict with our 
ordinary private economy. 

For example in the event the power 
to requisition is exercised for the pro- 
duction of any type of material, the 
President is given complete and un- 
limited authority to determine the 
identity or location of any plant or 
plants to be taken over, and what com- 
pensation shall be paid for property so 
taken. In the event that the owner 
disagrees as to the price, the plant is 
taken over notwithstanding, 50 per 
cent of the purchase price determined 
by the government is paid at the time 
of the taking over, and the owner is 
given the right to sue for the balance 
to which he feels entitled. 

It is probable that such powers will 
not be exercised widely, but it is im- 
portant to realize the degree to which 
the present threat to world peace may 
disorganize our nation’s economy. 


Title V — Labor-Management 
Relations 


ITLE V of the Defense Production 

Act delegates vast and vaguely de- 
fined authority to the President to reg- 
ulate labor-management relations. As 
suggested last month, Title V was 
stricken from the measure when it was 
considered in the House, but this pro- 
vision, with certain changes, was 
passed by the Senate and was adopted 
thereafter by the Conference Com- 
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We Look At 


WASHINGTON 


Edited By 


Harry P. Jeffrey 





mittee of the two Houses. By virtue 
of the so-called Bricker amendment, 
prices and wages are tied together. The 
President is not required to impose 
blanket controls on all commodities in 
the event he determines the necessity 
for any action, but may impose such 
controls on a selective basis. If con- 
trol of prices is exercised on a given 
commodity, wage controls arising out 
of the production of that commodity 
likewise must be imposed. This is ex- 
tremely important and should tend to 
minimize some of the bad effects which 
resulted from price without wage con- 
trol during World War II. 


This legislation specifically provides 
that the authority to impose wage- 
price controls shall be lodged in a 
single independent agency. There is 
a strong possibility, however, that in 
practice the effect of this provision 
may be circumvented by the appoint- 
ment of a single agency, but with two 
divisions, one of which shall regulate 
prices and the other wages. If this 
is done, the spirit of the Act may be 
nullified and the new counterpart of 
the former War Labor Board will dic- 
tate wages independently of and with- 
out reference to the particular com- 
modity price. 

The bill further provides that the 
President, in carrying out the policies 
of Title V of the Act, shall first call a 
labor-management conference and be 
guided by the action of this confer- 
ence in the execution of policy. This 
particular provision can mean nothing 
in practice, however, for the reason 
that the President is given authority 
to designate persons to represent “gov- 
ernment and the public” at these con- 
ferences. In effect, therefore, the will 
of the President or his advisors can 
dominate such conferences. 


Politics Is Never Adjourned 


HE recent resignation of Robert 

Denham, general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, in 
spite of the Korean situation and the 
critical need for defense production, is 
ample evidence of the fact that, in 
Washington, politics never ceases to 
operate. For many months, a running 
fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and when this proved to be impossible, 
to partially nullify its administration, 
has gone on. The administration 
claimed that Mr. Denham was pro- 
management, while the general coun- 


sel’s office maintained that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was pro- 
labor and attempted to usurp the func- 
tions specifically given to the counsel 
general under the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Even though Mr. Den- 
ham was appointed for a specific term 
which had not expired, and the power 
of the President to remove him might 
have been questioned in the courts, 
Mr. Denham has yielded to unrelent- 
ing pressure and has withdrawn. In 
the event Congress adjourns, the Pres- 
ident can make an interim appoint- 
ment which need not be passed upon 
by the Senate until next year. If the 
Congress is not adjourned, the new 
appointee must receive Senate con- 
firmation. The identity, background 
and thinking of this appointee neces- 
sarily will color the administration of 
the office and drastically effect the 
operation of that portion of the law 
dealing with labor-management rela- 
tions delegated to this office. 


Adjournment Of Congress 


At this writing, Congressional lead- 

ers have tentatively agreed on an 
adjournment late in September, but 
with the understanding that the pres- 
ent Congress will reconvene after the 
election sometime late in November. 
This plan is of course subject to change 
at any time, depending upon develop- 
ments in the Korean war. If our 
armed forces in that area continue to 
succeed and there is no further inter- 
vention either in Korea or at other 
trouble spots by Communist forces, it 
is likely that the members of Congress 
will return to their homes for a period 
of some sixty days. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the tax bill raised taxes 
on individual incomes and the normal 
rate of tax on corporate income, but 
that no excess profits tax was passed. 
Apparently the members of _ both 
houses feared to face their constitu- 
ents without some disposition of the 
troublesome excess profits tax issue. 
A resolution was passed by both 
houses reciting that the excess profits 
tax question would be considered 
whenever Congress reconvenes. In ef- 
fect, this is an uncollectible promissory 
note, but at least it gave present mem- 
bers of Congress who must face their 
constituents in an election campaign a 
piece of paper to wave before them. 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS | 


.. at Revere | 


By JOHN H. EIKENBERG 
Vice President 
Revere Copper and Brass, Incorporated 


OR many years Revere Copper and 

Brass Incorporated has operated on 
the principle that “SAFETY IS EVERY- 
BODY’S BUSINESS.” It is not only 
a humane concept—it is also just plain 
good business. It is literally everyone’s 
job to see that our “SAFETY BUSI- 
NESS” does not fail. 

What is done to prevent such a fail- 
ure of our “SAFETY BUSINESS”? 
The analysis is not complicated. Fail- 
ures in everyday business ventures are 
somewhat common ... many of the 
reasons are obvious. By the same token, 
business failures are often prevented 
by good organization, proper prepara- 
tion and coordinated activity on the 
part of everyone involved. These are 
the major factors responsible for the 
success Revere has enjoyed in its ac- 
cident prevention program. 

The main goal of our program is, 
quite naturally, the elimination of hu- 
man suffering, physical impairment and 
above all loss of life. As _ these 
things are accomplished, benefit to 
employee and to employer automat- 
ically follows. Their accomplishment 
demands a clear analysis of problems 
to be met, salesmanship, understand- 
ing, and a cooperative, never-ending 
search for means of overcoming haz- 
ards. 

With the thought that they may be 
useful to others, the following parts 
of our accident prevention program 
are outlined. 


Revere Safety Test 


One of our effective resources, we 
believe, is the REVERE SAFETY 
TEST which was developed by special- 
ists on our staff with the aid of Syra- 
cuse University. Simply stated, the 
test differs from others in that it fea- 
tures pre-employment determination of 
safety awareness as well as follow-up 
instruction. It is neither written nor 
verbal, but strictly pictorial. It can be 
taken by illiterates and is in no way 
an intelligence test. 
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The test itself consists of a booklet 
of safety-knowledge cartoon strips 
showing a worker doing the same thing 
three different ways. The person being 
tested indicates on an answer sheet 
with an “x” the pictures which show 
the worker breaking a safety rule. 
When the answer sheet is returned to 
the person tested, it has been corrected 
with red marks. All answer spaces are 
cross-referenced with our handbook 
of safety information which we will 
describe later. The red mark, indicat- 
ing error, immediately calls the testee’s 
attention to this cross-reference num- 
ber below the answer square and “if 
for no other reason” curiosity impels 
him to refer to the corresponding num- 
ber in his handbook of safety informa- 
tion. There he will find the correct 
safe practice described. It is like the 
urge, during our school days, that 
impelled us to look for the “answers 
in the back of the book.” There are 





But as this story shows, Re- 
vere foremen and supervisors 
play a key role in safety 
activity —as they do in com- 
pany after company over 
America. 


162 cartoons, making 162 a perfect 
score. It has been demonstrated that 
applicants scoring 80 or less have diffi- 
culty absorbing the fundamentals of 
safety. 


Supervision Role In Test 
Supervision plays a most important 
role in our Safety Program. They were 
the first group to take the test and 
have been given complete knowledge 
of the testing program. Each super- 
visor has had his individual responsi- 
bilities detailed to him. This has been 
an important step because the foreman 
actually take over following the test- 
ing and rating of an employee. The 
safety engineer serves this phase of 
the testing program in an administra- 
tive capacity only. The Revere Safety 
Test is given and rated by a trained 
personnel assistant. Scores indicating 
the need for “intensive and individual” 
instruction, or “below average in safety 









































Section from the famous "Revere Safety Test'’ booklet of cartoons featuring Joe Brasco. 

















OUR MACHINES HAVE GUARDS... . LET’S USE THEM! 














SAYS “WORK WITH SAFETY 


BEING CAUGHT 


OR DON'T WORK AT ALL.. 7 IN A MACHINE 











Cartoon strips, such as this one, feature safety posters. The original 
copy and art work are furnished by the General Industrial Re- 
lations Department. “For your own good .. . for the good of us 


rule knowledge” are earmarked for re- 
test within a specified period, usually 
a month or six weeks. It should be 
noted that the re-test procedure in no 
way relieves the responsibility or re- 
laxes the interest of the foreman. On 
the contrary, his responsibility is in- 
creased as outlined by the following 
procedure. 

The employee's score sheet is for- 
warded to the prospective foreman, 
who notes the rating and the incorrect 
answers. The lower the rating, the 
greater the attention and training that 
must be given by the foreman. As 
mentioned before, a re-test is in order 
on low scores and the foreman is 
well aware that his efforts with the 
employee will be reflected by the re- 
test. However, careful attention and 


instruction are given to all tested em- 
ployees regardless of score. Excellent 
scores, from 147 to perfect reflect only 
that even these individuals still have 
something to learn about safety. 
While the majority of cartoon strips 
are based on operations common to 
our plants, the Revere Safety Test is 
sufficiently general in character to un- 
cover a lack of safety awareness in an 
individual regardless of occupation. 


Advantages Of Pictorial Test 


The idea of transmitting safety ques- 
tions by pictures rather than orally or 
in writing has distinct advantage. The 
testee, in a written or oral test, is 
faced with the problems of interpre- 
tation of the question as well as inter- 











THE ACCIDENT 


or 


THE MONTH 





DATE oe 5/2/50 




















RESULT 




















SCENE Seamless Tube - Saw 


Cut, inaide first finger at first joint, left hand. Then 
cutting ends from piece of tubing, end of tubing struck 
ACCIDENT finger and knocked it into the 


* Severe cut to inside first finger st first joint, left 
hand. 


Quard and saw poorly lich*ed Ser crard 
CAUSE not centered over sawblade. Man failed 





An effective bulletin of the 
“hurry-up" type bringing 
accidents right back home 
to roost. Prepared under 
the direction of the safety 
engineer at each of Re- 
vere's 10 divisions. 














“ FOR 
WHATEVER'S 
LEFT TO SEND 











all" is the booklet of safety information cross-referenced with 
the Revere Safety Test. The little egg-head is Joe Brasco, familiar 
in Revere publications. 


pretation of industrial terminology. He 
must solve these problems before even 
considering the correct answer. By the 
same token, results of an oral or writ- 
ten test are subject to question as there 
is no way to determine whether in- 
correct answers are the result of in- 
correct interpretation or lack of safety 
awareness, It might be said that the 
Revere Safety Test is added proof of 
the adage “A picture is worth a thou- 
sand words.” 

An oral question must be repeated 
at least once or twice and a written 
question re-read in order for the testee 
to remember its contents in determin- 
ing an answer, even though his inter- 
pretation may be correct. This adds 
time and confusion to the testing. Use 
of pictures eliminates the hazard of 
misinterpretation of unfamiliar indus- 
trial terminology also. As an example 
related to our own industry, reference 
to a “pair of rolls,” “slitters” or “pickle 
tubs” might be meaningless and con- 
fusing to a testee. However, pictures 


The Revere Foremen's Understanding Pro- 
gram features information of Company 
policy, activity and relations. William R. 


Price, right, General Industrial Relations, 
guides panel discussion on Safety at Detroit 
meeting of plant foremen. 
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of these things immediately clarify the 
situation through the association of a 
washing machine wringer to a pair of 
rolls, the presence of cutting knives 
on the slitters and the presence of 
dangerous liquids in the pickle tubs. 

One of the cartoon strips in the test 
shows the right and wrong ways of 
piling rod and tubing. These foreign 
words are not present in the testee’s 
mental picture of the panel. What he 
sees are simply objects that are cor- 
rectly or incorrectly piled, regardless 
of whether they are copper, glass, 
plastic, wood, or other material. 

While there are other features in 
the advantage of picture questions, 
probably a further outstanding one is 
the tendency for people to project 
themselves into a picture. This tend- 
ency has long been noted in the 
theatre where audiences often feel 
themselves in the roles of the actors 
and actresses. 

Further uses of the Revere Safety 
Test are the re-testing of employees 
following a lost-time accident and fol- 
lowing a lay-off period. 

The validity of the Revere Safety 
Test was established rather quickly 
through the results obtained from em- 
ployees who volunteered to take it. It 
was found that those who had been 
involved in accidents returned lower 
scores than those who had “no-acci- 
dent” records. 

Because of the success of the program 
and the interest other companies have 
evidenced in its possibilities, Revere 
has made arrangements with Science 
Research Associates Inc., of Chicago to 
publish and distribute the copyrighted 
material with complete instructions for 
its use. 


Revere Safety Orientation 
Procedure 


It is quite common practice to load a 
new employee down with instructions 
on a dozen subjects within a few hours. 
Impatient to get on the payroll and in 
an entirely new environment he may 
forget some of these instructions. It 
takes time for him to become accus- 

(Turn to page 34) 
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WE WORKED WITHOUT 
LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS! 
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(STANDINGS AS OF JUNE 30) 1950) 


Everybody knows rules 
and laws are just made 
to be broken. Let other 
people worry about 
themselves . . . chances 
are it might even be 
them who get hurt and 
nof you. 
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The poster that features monthly standings in the Revere Inter-Divisional Safety Contest. 
Again Joe Brasco and "for your own good .. . for the good of us all,’ the safety booklet, are 
tied in. "Tactless Titus" is just a ridiculous little accident-prone, but he gets attention and 
does stimulate thinking along safety lines. 


New Bedford Division wins C. Donald Dallas 
Safety Plaque Award for 1949. From left to 
right: Oliver S. Borden, safety engineer; 
Edwin F. Wood, Jr., financial secretary 
local 168, UAW-CIO; George F. McGovern, 
works manager; John H. Eikenberg, vice 
president, industrial relations; Robert S. 
Stringer, vice president, New Bedford Divi- 
sion; Walter F. Townsend, vice president 
Local 168, UAW-CIO; Paul A. Senft, per- 
sonnel manager. Truly, “SAFETY IS EVERY- 
BODY'S BUSINESS". 








CCIENCE GAINS YARDAGE FOR IN 


Manage offers a peep by word 


and picture into what goes on 


World’s 


inside the largest 


Safety research laboratory eee 


for a Safer American Industry 


NDUSTRIAL safety has become a 

crusade which has won notable re- 
sults. In the past decade, the rate, the 
number, and the severity of industrial 
accidents have been decreasing stead- 
ily. 

Much of the credit for this record 
goes to the American worker since 
the best of all safeguards still is a 
careful workman. Sharing the credit 
are executives, supervisors and fore- 
men of industry who have made safety 
their first concern. They have provided 
workmen in all industry with the best 
safety equipment and have trained 
them how to use it. 

Workmen today have personal pro- 
tective apparatus of every type to com- 
bat every hazard. They have accurate 
instruments that instantly determine 
the percentage of explosive or toxic 
gas in the air at any time and that 
automatically set off audible and vis- 
ible alarms. They have rescue and re- 
suscitative equipment that can trans- 
form a potential disaster into a minor 
accident. They have first aid equip- 
rnent especially designed to prevent a 
slight injury from becoming serious. 

It took many years of development 
and painstaking research to raise the 
standard of safety equipment to its 
present high level. And this humanita- 
rian endeavor goes on, more vigorously 
than ever, because ever-changing in- 
dustrial processes and methods create 
new and different life and property 
hazards that have to be overcome. 


World’s Largest Safety Lab 


To help fill the need for this new 
protective equipment, and to make 
present apparatus even better, the 
Mine Safety Appliances Company re- 
cently dedicated at Pittsburgh the 
world’s largest research laboratory de- 
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voted exclusively to development of 
safety equipment. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, in an address 
at the dedication ceremonies, hailed 
the laboratory as one of the most sig- 
nificant advancements in this coun- 
try’s industrial safety movement. 

A vast amount of science goes into 
the development of safety equipment. 
MSA’s new laboratory is staffed by 
scientists in many fields — physics, 
chemistry, electricity, others. Because 
lives depend upon the instruments and 
apparatus resulting from MSA re- 
search, the scientific work in the lab- 


oratory and the fabrication techniques 
of manufacturing in the plant are pre- 
cise and thorough. 

Industrial safety, as it is known to- 
day, had its start in Pittsburgh, the 
heart of America’s heavy industry. 
Early in this century the industrial 
accident rate particularly, in mining 
was high. For every million tons of 
coal mined from 1906 to 1910 almost 
six men were being killed. Then, in 
1910, Congress established at Pittsburgh 
a Bureau of Mines under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Since that time, 
the Bureau has developed into what is 


(Turn to page 26) 
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. Color-indicating chemicals for detecting and 
identifying minute concentrations of gases 
are tested for effectiveness and reliability 
by exposing the colorimetric instrument to 
various types of gases. 


Dust particles and other minute materials 
are studied in the laboratory's electron 
microscope that permits magnification up to 


100,000 times. 


. Dust chamber experiments at Mine Safety 
Appliances Company's new research labora- 
tory aid in the development of respirators 
and filters. Various types of dusts are mixed 
with air in the chamber and drawn through 
a filter-equipped sampling tube to test effi- 
ciency. The first dust respirator ever ap- 
proved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines was 
developed by MSA. 
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- MSA Skullgards, the identifying mark of con- 


struction workers and other employees ex- 
posed to falling object hazards, undergo 
rugged tests at the MSA laboratory. This 
test is to determine degree of penetration 
of pointed missile into the plastic skull guard 
on a model head. 


. Circuit adjustment of an electronic com- 


bustible gas alarm instrument is checked by 
means of this cathode ray oscillograph. 


. Model head simulates wearing conditions of 


new gas and fume respirator, helps in deter- 
mining air flow resistance. 


. Air-vapor mixture is passed through new 


chemical compound for gas mask canisters 
to determine vapor-absorbing properties of 
the compound. 


8. In this apparatus, climatic environments are 


created to determine performance of safety 
equipment under extreme conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity and pressure. The MSA 
laboratory also has a large pressure chamber 
to man-test equipment, and a wind tunnel 
for research on air-flow measuring instru- 
ments. 


Top—Sperephotometer in the electrical labora- 


tory measures Edison electric cap lamp bulb 
efficiency. Since Thomas Edison invented 
the lamp in 1915, its illuminating intensity 
has been increased 100 times. Edison cap 
lamps are used in mines throughout the 
world and in a variety of other underground 
workings. 





How to Control the Cost of Living in Time of War 








I 


F there were need for any additional proof of man’s 
apish ancestors, his habit of imitating his past mis- 
takes would be adequate. 


We are now whooping it up for wage and price controls 
simply because we had them during the last war. 


The fact that they failed seems to make little difference. 


The best that these “controls” could do under the ex- 
isting circumstances is to make sure that wages and 
prices go up together. 


The answer lies in attacking not the end results of the 
disease but its cause. 


That cause is well known to every intelligent person 
who knows anything about fiscal policy: it is worth- 
less money that gets pumped into the economic 
bloodstream and dilutes the value of all money. 


Here is the way it happens: when the government 
needs more money than it is able to borrow from 
the people or is willing to tax the people, the Treas- 
ury Department “borrows” from the commercial 
checking banks. 


Actually, this process has nothing to do with the type 
of borrowing done by private individuals: it con- 
sists of the government causing the banks to issue 
additional money, which is added to the existing 
money supply. 


The Federal Government spends this new unearned 
money in the form of checks. 


These checks are deposited in the banks by the people 
who receive them so they can use the amount to 
pay their bills. 


The banks are given a special type of government bonds 
as “security” on the “loan,” and the government 
pays interest on them as long as they are outstand- 
ing, which, frequently, is forever. 


This process is like adding water to milk and pretend- 
ing that it is still all milk. 


While it is supposed to lighten the tax burden, it ac- 
tually does not. 


II 


O understand why this is, we must understand that 
the cost of war is not money: it is the goods and 
services that the government takes away from the 
people and uses to carry on the war. 


The cost is counted and measured in dollars, but the 
real cost is the food, clothing, and shelter. 


If the government needs 40% of the people’s production 
for war purposes and taxes the people 40% of their 
earnings, the government will then have enough 
money to buy what it needs without adding to the 
money supply. 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy * 


The people would have 60% of their earnings left, and 
60% of their production left; so they could buy the 
60% of the goods and services with the money left 
them by the government. 


Under these circumstances prices would not go up, and 
therefore, there would be no need for wages to go 


up. 
And when the war was over, there would be no in- 
terest bearing bank debt to be paid off. 


III ‘ 
’ 


OW let’s see what was done in the United States 
during the last war. 


During the seven year period from 1939 to 1947, the 
American people had an income of $1,038,801,- 
900,000. 


The Government during this period spent $390,148,- 
000,000. 


That amount was about 40% of the national income. 


But the rate of Federal taxes during those years was 
less than 20% of the national income, which meant 
that more than 50% of what the Government spent 
was new, unearned money added to the money 


supply. 


And when the war was over, the nation’s money sup- 
ply had increased from $67 billion to $171 billion. 


Had the people been taxed the full 40%, they would 
have been able to buy just as many goods and 
services as they did buy. 


IV 


M°?st of the people in Washington who know this to 
to be true take the position that no political party 
could tax so heavily and still stay in office. 


The answer is that if the people knew that the true cost 
of war is not lightened (in fact is increased) by the 
bank “borrowing,” if the truth were told to the 
people on a bi-partisan basis and made crystal 
clear, they would welcome a tax-as-we-go plan. 


This idea of taxing the full cost of government has been 
advanced by both President Truman and Senator 
Taft. 


That is about as bi-partisan as you can get. 


If Congress would enact a Federal Sales Tax to balance 
the budget, there would be no need to worry about 
price and wage controls. 


But if we face more deficit spending, no price or wage 
control known to man can prevent the rise in our 
cost of living. 








* Respectively general chairman and editorial director of the American Economic Foundation . . 


Series of Economic Treatises. 
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| 
| 
a Safety 
7 ° 
| Is a 
| . GAME Here’s how it’s played departmentally by foremen in a 


Wisconsin manufacturer’s plant. OREMEN at Hamilton Manufactur- 

ing Company, Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin, believe in keeping their employees 
safety minded. They report these ac- 
tivities. 

In addition to having “safety men” 
in each department, who are produc- 
tion workers, reporting any unsafe prac- 
tices and safety posters on the bulletin 
boards, a safety contest is in continu- 
ous operation through the year. It’s 
known as the “Hamilton Safety 
League.” 

The plant is divided into teams and 
the department’s frequency rate of the 
previous year is used as the basis for 
placing them on the various teams 
with as nearly an equal number of 
employees on each team as possible. 

Safety men are changed every six 
months, so eventually every employee 
will have the opportunity to serve as 
Safety on the gridiron .. . no forward passes allowed. a safety man. 

Safety charts are placed in each de- 
partment in a locked, glass enclosed 
box. Scores are marked weekly. 


? , ‘7 During the baseball season they play 
HAMILTON SA FETY a8): baseball on paper, football in the foot- 


ball season, use the thermometer dur- 
= =| ing the winter season. 
In baseball, a batter is up the first 
of every month, and every day with- 
out an accident the runner advances 
one base. If an accident occurs without 


HAMILTON SAFETY LEAGUE 
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loss of time, the batter remains on 
base, but does not advance. If a loss 
of time accident occurs, the team is 
automatically out and they start over 
the next day. It takes four days with- 
out an accident before: the team can 
score. No two or three base hits or 
home runs are allowed. The team with 
Safety on the diamond ... no home runs permitted. the largest score at the end of three 
months is declared the winner. 

In football, all teams kick off from 
the 40 yard line at the beginning of 
each week. Every day without an ac- 
cident the team advances 10 yards. 
If an accident occurs without loss of 
time the team is penalized five yards. 
Loss of time accidents are penalized 
10 yards. Total yardage gained at the 
end of three months determines the 
winner. No forward passes or place 
kicks are allowed. No team is penalized 
beyond the 40 yard line. 

On the thermometer, teams advance 
two degrees every day without an ac- 
cident. If an accident occurs without 
loss of time the teams remain at the 
same degree for one day. On loss time 


wa 








| Safety on the thermometer ... "get your degrees here." (Turn to page 25) 
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aS PACT and OPIMON 


By The Editor 








Why MANAGE Enters The 
Safety Area 


EADERS have noted our increasing 

editorial attention to safety in in- 
dustry. ‘this issue is almost entirely 
safety-tuned in its feature section. 
Many of our readers who are shop su- 
pervisory personnel (30,000) can guess 
the reason. We don’t mind giving it. 

In a recent speech before Philadel- 
phia’s Safety Meeting, Edward Gowen 
Budd, Jr., president of the Budd Com- 
pany, held no punches in emphasizing 
the importance of foremen as tne key 
management group in improving indus- 
trial safety. We know many another 
executive feels the same way. Fore- 
men, themselves, know it. It is a very 
important aspect of their departmental 
managerial work. Show us the com- 
pany with a poor safety record and we'll 
show you a company whose foremen 
are “unconscious” so far as safety of 
men and equipment is concerned. 

Then we began checking safety pub- 
lication circulation among foremen. 
For example, the leader in this field 
reaches less than 1400 foremen in in- 
dustry, we found. Next, we had made 
a survey quite recently to find out 
whether MANAGE could serve a useful 
purpose as an advertising medium. 
Being non-profit, our idea was only to 
get the truth. So we asked scores of 
general purchasing agents about fore- 
men influence in buying plant tools and 
equipment. We felt the purchasing 
agents would know, more than anyone 
else. 

Among the items on this survey was 
safety equipment (both for plant and 
personal use). Their answers showed 
that foremen, in two out of three com- 
panies surveyed, either specified what 
safety equipment to buy or were con- 
sulted before purchases were made. 
Subsequent replies since the original 
tabulations, indicate this “purchasing 
influence” in about three out of four 
companies. 

Here, then, was a management phase 
of the foreman’s job in which we could 
perform a real service for our readers. 
As key men in safety activities and in 
arranging for more and better safety 
equipment, we feel they should have 
as much safety coverage in this publi- 
cation as its own economic situation 
will permit. As the months progress, 
we shall try to fill this gap so far ‘as 
our readership is concerned. 


Do You “Sell” Safety? 


AFETY is a service which we sell— 
to others and to ourselves. It is a 
service which it “pays” to sell. But, in 


iM 


order to sell it to others, we need first 
to sell it to ourselves. That is a basic 
principle in any selling. 

How can foremen sell safety to them- 
selves? 

Here is one way to do it. Every fore- 
man is faced with cost problems. When 
things go wrong safety-wise, there is 
loss of time, repairs to damaged equip- 
ment, personal injury costs to be borne. 
When all the figures are in and you 
have the total (say it’s $1500 in one 
instance), make this calculation: figure 
what amount of sales of your company 
products will be required to net back 
that $1500. Suppose your company nets 
about 10 per cent on its sales—you can 
figure the sales department will have to 
sell about $15,000 in products to break 
even on that accident cost. Does that 
help? 


Building A Safety Campaign 
On An Agent Of Destruction 


IMES there have been when the re- 
lationship of supply to demand was 
such that sales of products necessitated 
little more than “taking orders’”—auto- 
mobile sales in the war-geared econ- 


omy, for instance. But selling safety 


is always a “horse of another color’— 
never, never becomes merely “order 
taking.” For selling safety calls for 
more skillful merchandising than sell- 
ing a vacuum cleaner or a radio, even 
in an over-stocked market. Men ex- 
pecting to sell safety should not be 
unaware of the reason why this is true. 

In selling a vacuum cleaner, the pur- 
chaser immediately acquires something 
specific—something which adds to a 
housewife’s facilities for housekeeping. 
In selling safety, the purchaser acquires 
nothing which immediately adds to his 
specific facilities. Instead, the purchaser 
acquires a “pattern of thinking” designed 
only to help him keep what he already 
has (health, a sound body) under future 
conditions which may or may not come 
into existence. Safety selling, then, is 
a sort of “negative” selling. 

Therefore, we should be fully aware 
of the “strikes” we have against us in 
selling the practice of safety—and of 
the need to use our utmost skill and 
resourcefulness in persuading others to 
“buy”’ it. 

Here is an example of the sort of 
mental resourcefulness we in supervi- 
sion must exercise—even though the 
instance occurred in the product mer- 
chandising field. 

Some months ago we learned how 
the Diamond Match Company has made 
use of its potentially dangerous instru- 
ment (the match itself) to overcome 
what appeared to be “two strikes” 


against it and, instead, “get it on base” 
as an instrument of safety. The story 
was told by Sales Manager William 
Howard of the Book Match Advertis- 
ing Department of Diamond. 


Mr. Howard first told about a great 
many facts they gathered, showing, for 
example, that 73 million persons age 
15-70 (possible employables) in the 
U. S. are smokers and of them about 
90 per cent apparently are actual plant 
employees. Next they found that prac- 
tically all smokers carry book matches 
and that about 45 per cent of them can 
remember the messages printed on them 
at a given time. To these facts they 
added others, such as that the book 
match has an advantage over an edu- 
cational pamphlet or bulletin board be- 
cause it has mobility: being customarily 
carried about by the smoker. Using 
this ammunition, Diamond has sold 
many companies on giving employees 
book matches, at certain proper times, 
which carry safety messages. 


Here is one such customer’s practice. 
Many of the far-flung facilities of 
Monsanto Chemical Company contain 
operations which outlaw smoking be- 
cause of the nature of products. As a 
safeguard, the company collects all 
matches from all employees as they 
enter. When they emerge at the end 
of shift, each is given one of the com- 
pany’s own books of matches at the 
exit gate. In this way the company has 
been able to conduct a continuing 
safety educational campaign on match 
covers for several years knowing in ad- 
vance that every employee would carry 
away each day enough matches to re- 
mind him 20 times of company objec- 
tives. 

Says Mr. Howard: “There are many ways 
in which these matches can be distributed. 
Some companies supply them through cigar- 
ette vending machines in their plants (where 
smoking is allowed). Others hand them out 
with purchases at company canteens. Some 
give them away to be redistributed by neigh- 
borhood cigar and cigarette stands. One at 
least gives each employee a supply with his 
pay envelope. 

“The main point of any such program is to 
get the book match distributed for thorough 
coverage. When you have complete cover- 
age you've placed a safety campaign in the 
pocket (or pocket book) of every employee, 
a sure way to keep everyone constantly 
alerted to the need for watchfulness. 

“To my mind there is no more economical 
or effective method to reduce fire and acci- 
dent rates than by repeating a warning every 
time a cigarette is lit.” 

Within reach of the foreman and 
superviser there still remains a very 
large territory for the sale of the prac- 
tice of safety—but it will require a lot 
more skill than just “taking the or- 
ders.” What sales strategy can you 
suggest? We’d like to pass it on to 
others. 


Foremanship and Costs 


General Manager Hunt, Hymatic 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Redditch, is 
quoted in THE SUPERVISOR, organ 
of England’s Institute of Industrial Su- 
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pervisors for July, 1950. What he says, 
in our opinion, is worth reviewing. 

“There are many ways to higher productiv- 
ity and lower costs. One of them centres 
around foremanship. Not only has the large 
scale use of the functional specialist ob- 
scured the position of the foreman, it has 
also increased overhead costs. 

“Our overhead costs are too high and 
must come down. It is no longer a matter 
of production at any price. Costs and prices 
matter greatly—we have got to get closer to 
the bone. 

“Simpler, cheaper, organisation based on 
good foremanship—good not only in the tech- 
nical, but also personal qualities—is one way 
of doing it. 

“How often do we resort to yet another 
specialist when the true, cheap and efficient 
answer lies in more interest in the job, a 
better human situation, keener workmanship 
—quite simply better management, on the 
floor of the shop? 

“Until foremanship has re-asserted its lead- 
ership on the floor of the shop, many factor- 
ies will fail to make their maximum con- 
tribution to higher productivity and lower 
costs. 

“Indeed, higher managemment has a re- 
sponsibility to establish beyond doubt the 
identity of foremanship with management, 
to recognise foremanship as within the man- 
agement process. 

“It is time to look at foremanship anew 
and tap afresh the skill and knowledge latent 
there.” 


Low-Income Family Hardships .. . 
Overdrawn Says Keller Report, 
Initiated By Herbert Hoover 


| a new study “Low-Income Families 

In The United States” by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Keller, C.S.C. of the Bureau of 
Economic Research, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and published by The American 
Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. (50 cents) some facts are 
set straight as to the reported hardship 
status of so-called low-income families 
in America. 


Senior Statesman Herbert Hoover, 
who was responsible for Father Kel- 
ler’s study being undertaken, writes in 
the bocklet this foreword which we 
quote in full: 


Last November a study of the income 
levels of the American people was 
issued by a Congressional Commit- 
tee. 

The headlines in responsible news- 
papers carried the flat statement 
from the report that 8,000,000 fam- 
ilies and individuals (one-quarter 
of all families in the United States) 
had incomes of less than $1,000 per 
annum. 

The statements implied that 25 per cent 
of our families were suffering great 
hardships. 

Certain organizations promptly took up 
the cry, demanding drastic collec- 
tivist actions. 

Knowing that such headline inferences 
could not be true, I sent for and 
examined the full report of the 
Committee. 

I found at once that these demagogic 
interpretations of a basically well- 
formulated report, in headlines and 
by organizations, were wholly un- 
true from its own text. 
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I then asked Father Edward A. Keller, 
Director of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, University of 
Notre Dame, if he would undertake 
to analyze the report. 

He has done so, and I attach his 
analysis. 

He has pointed out that the report’s 
8,000,000 with incomes_ below 
$1,000, include 4,000,000 single per- 
sons; that the income of the report 
is cash income; that the report 
pointed out that rural families re- 
ceived, in addition to monetary 
income, the products of their 
farms; that nearly half of the low- 
income families owned their own 
homes and therefore paid no rent; 
that 66% of the low-income “old” 
families also owned their own 
homes and therefore paid no rent, 
and that the old people drew on 
their savings; and that low-income 
families were concentrated in cer- 
tain areas and groups; and that, in 
consequence of these exceptions, 
the inference of suffering extensive 
hardship was not warranted; that 
the problem of low-income families 
is concentrated in those families 
permanently in the low-income 
category. 

His final estimation is that the report 
itself does not indicate hardship in 
more than a minor proportion of 
these families. 

I have no desire to minimize the need 
of this minority for better living 
standards. 

It is a problem which, concerns us all. 

It is partly a problem of the onerous 


hidden taxes that fall particularly 
upon this group and to the destruc- 
tion of initiative as a result of gov- 
ernmental policies. 


Father Keller’s analysis should have 
wide distribution in the correction 
of misleading untruths which have 
been based upon it and in the pre- 
vention of irresponsible action 
which may arise from it. 


— HERBERT HOOVER 


It is our opinion that no supervisory 
program for economic education and 
understanding can afford to pass over 
the facts presented in this penetrating 
study. 


Many Hoover Report 
“Do’s” Still Undone 


According to Chairman Johnson 
(Temple University president) of The 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, 40 per cent of the recommenda- 
tions are on the law books, saving 
taxpayers $1.5 billions annually. (A 
cheer for Mr. Hoover and his group.) 


However, among key measures still 
awaiting action (perhaps a little prod- 
ding from the citizenry) are these more 
important ones: 


The Post Office bills.—These measures look 
to reorganization of the Post Office, with a 
reduction of $262 millions in the annual defi- 
cit; its removal from political control in the 
appointment of the Postmaster General and 
of postmasters, and a remaking of its fi- 
nancial structure under which the Depart- 
ment can handle its own accounts. 

What may become an immediate and vital 


(Turn to page 26) 














“Better Strip For Action, 
Sami" 
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Edited By 


“If your foot slips you may recover 
your balance, but if your tongue slips 
you cannot recall your words.” 


Business Principles . . . How 
You Can Get Them Over 
To Your Workers 


AS you read this article, let me as- 
sure you I have no intention of 
going into a deep analysis or long- 
winded discussion on economics, There 
are a number of very competent people 
in this country who can do the job 
much better than I. I’ve tried very 
hard though, during the past five years 
or so, to know intimately the Ameri- 
can Foreman and want to put down in 
writing some of the things we have 
discussed at Seminars, Institutes, Code 
of Ethics sessions and informal talks. 


The Professional Foreman Will 
Strive To Understand 


If you will note the fifth principle 
of the NAF Code of Ethics, which I 
firmly believe is one of the most im- 
portant, it reads as follows: The Fore- 
man should strive to understand the 
principles of business which make for 
the success or failure of industry. He 
should pass on to his men the funda- 
mentals of business principles so they 
can see for themselves, their own re- 
lation to the general scheme. 

Every group of foremen with whom 
I have discussed this principle have 
agreed unanimously that it is fair, 
sound and practical. The only ques- 
tion that comes up is “What business 
principles should we strive to under- 
stand and how do we pass them on to 
our men?” Most of the balance of this 
article will be devoted to trying to 
answer these questions. 


Examples Of Simple Principles 


I am a firm believer in simple pre- 
sentations and simple word pictures 
when you are trying to get an idea 
across. See how these appeal to you. 
They are not original with me. I heard 
De Loss Walker expand on them ex- 
tremely well and I pass them on to 
you. 

The value of products, services and 
labor are determined basically by a 
few simple words: time, place, supply 
and demand. Let me illustrate. 

If I were to ask you how much a 
hundred pound cake of ice was worth 
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in your community you would prob- 
ably say about 75c. You are sure of 
that because you might have bought 
some recently. Then I might ask you 
how much this cake of ice would be 
worth at the North Pole. Little or 
nothing because you could get it for 
just a little physical effort. Let’s shift 
the picture though and go to Hades. 
How much is the hundred pound cake 
of ice worth? To be conservative, in- 
finity. What caused these wide ranges 
in value? Simply stated: time, place, 
supply and demand. 

I could give you other examples but 
I just want to mention the old Boyce 
Motometer or temperature gauge 
which used to be on the radiators of 
every car, and the Model T Ford which 
Henry said was the greatest car in the 
world and we could buy it in any color 
we wanted, as long as it was black. 
What happened to them? It is simple. 
Someone came out with another prod- 
uct and they became historical relics 
because of time, place, supply and de- 
mand. Your wife, you and 160,000,000 
Americans determined the value of 
any article or service. 

Let’s look at “maintenance” and “de- 
preciation.” Here are principles that 
sometimes seems so hard to explain to 
a worker; and yet, here is a very sim- 
ple illustration that I believe answers 
them. 

Everyone wears shoes for work. 
Let’s assume you have a new pair 
when you start on a job. As you work, 
you want to keep the shoes in good 
condition and so over the next two 
years you spend $1 for polish and laces. 
Then the heels start to wear. You take 
the shoes to the shoemaker and he 
charges you $1.50 to put them in shape 
again. The soles wear and he charges 
you $2. Finally the shoes need a full 
sole and heels and he charges you 
$3.50. By this time two years are up. 
You figure the total cost, so far as your 
shoes are concerned, has been $1 plus 
$1.50 plus $2 plus $3.50 or $8. 

But when you take them again in to 
the shoemaker he says: “I’m sorry but 
they are too far gone. You’ll have to 
get a new pair.” Then it strikes you 
there has been another cost during 
those two years—the amount you paid 
for the shoes in the beginning—$12, 
let us say. 

If you were going to die at the time 
your shoes wore out, the total cost over 
the two year period would then be $12 
plus $8, or $20. But, you expect to 








keep on working, so, you must have 
$12 on hand at the time you buy a new 
pair. To get it you either borrow it, 
take it out of your cash, or perhaps 
your wife was far-sighted enough to 
put aside 50c a month for 24 months 
of those first two years so that you 
will be able to get a new pair to use 
during the next two years. 

Now, what’s the difference between 
the $8 you spent to keep your shoes 
in shape and “maintenance” of a piece 
of equipment in your shop? What’s 
the difference between the 50c a month 
your wife set aside to replace your 
shoes and the depreciation on a lathe? 

This simple illustration does not at- 
tempt to trace all the technical ex- 
planations of depreciation in formal 
accounting practice. It is merely de- 
signed to show how depreciation is an 
element of cost. 


Why Should We Be Concerned? 


On many of my trips in the field I 
have had this question raised by shop 
foremen: “Anyone who has worked in 
a shop knows the tremendous pressure 
that comes from meeting production 
schedules, breaking in workers, keep- 
ing down costs and scrap, and a score 
of other things with which I am faced 
as a typical American Foreman; why 
should I be concerned with the prob- 
lem of understanding the principles of 
business and passing them on to my 
workers?” 

This is the only answer I can give to 
the man raising the question. I am 
looking at a picture and article taken 
out of our daily newspaper the latter 
part of September of 1950. It shows a 
group of approximately 75 men and 
women and carries as a caption “United 
Steel Workers Go To College.” It 
points out that 14 universities and col- 
leges cooperate with the United Steel 
workers to promote better relations 
between management and labor. The 
group shown is a graduating class at 
Penn State and each summer more 
than 8,000 steel workers go to college. 

I just used this example because the 
same thing transpires with other unions 
and a number of universities around 
the country. Workers from your plant, 
and more specifically shop stewarts, 
attend universities in order to be bet- 
ter qualified to carry out their jobs; 
and here is one of the features. In 
practically all of the curricula I have 
examined one of the major features is 
economics. I don’t think you have to 
be too smart to figure out that unless 
you know business principles, at least 
as well as your shop stewart, it is only 
natural to assume that your worker 
will be going to him for help, guidance 
and clarification, instead of to you. 

We talk so much about worker loy- 
alty and cooperation; how can we pos- 
sibly achieve it unless we are in a 
position to help him and provide an- 
swers for him? I don’t think it is a 
matter of choice. It is almost a “must” 
that one of our most important func- 
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tions will be that of having a clear 
cut picture of our company and its 
methods of business operation, so that 
we can intelligently transmit it to our 
workers. 


Management-Labor Harmony 
Depends On Human Relations 


Perhaps you wonder why in a 
column that has consistently been de- 
voted to human relations and the art 
of managing we have brought up the 
matter of business principles. Frankly, 
I cannot for the life of me see how you 
can transmit business principles to a 
worker unless your human relations 
with that individual have been such 
that he has confidence in what you say. 

I am not going to knock any of the 
written material that has been devel- 
oped for distribution to workers 
through newspapers, plant organs, etc. 
But I do believe that before a reason- 
able job can be done it must be trans- 
lated to the man-to-man contact of the 
foreman and the worker. 

This ties back immediately to their 
relationship. Let me illustrate by an 
incident that took place some months 
back at one of the programs I was 
conducting. A foreman said: “Bill, I 
am very anxious to present the work- 
ers in my crew with facts and a true 
picture of what goes on in our plant 
and American Industry. If I start out 
to talk to them tomorrow, what do you 
think will happen?” 

I, in turn, asked him a question: 
“Have you ever talked with your 
workers before on their personal prob- 
lems or have they had an opportunity 
to see that you are genuinely inter- 
ested in them as human beings?” He 
admitted that he had done very little 
in this direction. My answer was: 
“The results of your proposed talk to- 
morrow or the next day would prob- 
ably be negligible or worthless, be- 
cause you can’t act in one manner on 
one day and then suddenly the next 
day proceed to give the facts of life to 
your workers. 

“You might have heard that a smile 
was a very effective technique for im- 
proving your relations with your work- 
ers and so the next morning you pro- 
ceed to walk through the shop with a 
big grin on your face. You have never 
done this before. You know what hap- 
pens; the old grape vine starts work- 
ing—buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz; ‘The old 
man’s drunk’.” 

I want to clinch with you the point 
that you can’t divorce good human re- 
lations from any other activity in which 
you engage which depends on your 
personal contact with the worker. 


What Can You Do? 


I would hate to conclude this article 
without at least offering a couple of 
suggestions of what you as an indi- 
vidual foreman might do in this mat- 
ter of transmitting business principles 
to your workers. Here they are: 
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Number one—Make sure that your 
human relations with your workers are 
satisfactory. This means that you must 
establish confidence and understanding 
by a personal interest in the man as 
an individual. Unless you have this 
it will be difficult to take any of the 
other suggested steps. 

Second—ask your Club or your 
management to provide you with sim- 
ple facts on your Company, its finan- 
cial statement, some of the principles 
underlying it. I am confident that 
there isn’t a company in America that 
would not honor such a request from 
its foremen. There are at least a half 
dozen good programs designed to give 
you such information. In fact, if you 
wer to read consistently the articles in 
MANAGE Magazine by Clark and Ri- 
manoczy, you would have a pretty 
good picture. These are one page af- 
fairs and are very much to the point. 

Third—It doesn’t do too much good 
to have something in our minds unless 
we can communicate it or pass it on 
to the persons for whom it is intended. 
I find that there is a very definite 
weakness in foremen in being able to 
communicate information orally. I 
would suggest that you have your Club 
sponsor such programs as “effective 
speech,” or any similar activity which 
gives you a chance to organize your 
thinking and give a_ presentation, 
whether it is to one person or a hun- 
dred. 

I am not so much concerned with 
developing polished public speakers in 
our clubs, but rather, interested in hav- 
ing you get the principles which apply 
well in informal as well as formal 
talks. Believe me, there is no great 
magic or mysterious glamour in this 
technique. Anyone blessed with aver- 
age intelligence and the necessary vocal 
chords can do a good job if he will 
learn a few principles and then prac- 
tice them. 
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Oct. 10 2nd Annual Wisconsin NAF Con- 





ference Milwaukee 

Oct. 16 NAF Seminar Cleveland 
-20 

Oct. 16 38th Nat'l Safety Congress and 

-20 Exposition Chicago 

Nov. 6 NAF Seminar Dayton 


-10 
Nov. 18 Central Illinois NAF Regional Con- 


ference Peoria 
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Jan. 23 NAF Indoctrination Seminar for 
-24 New Directors Dayton 
Jan. 25 NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
-27 
Mar. 3-4 NAF Bowling Classic, Hagerty 
Bowling Center Toledo 


Mar. 10 6th Annual Northwest Manage- 
ment Conference Portland 
Mar. 15 Amer. Society of Training Direc- 


-17 tors Convention Philadelphia 
Apr. 30 4th Nat’l Materials Handling Ex- 
to position, International Amphi- 
May 4 theatre Chicago 


May 24 NAF Board Meeting Fort Worth 
25, 26 

Sept. 26 NAF CONVENTION 
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Essays On Management 


ERE is the seventh of ten essays 

submitted to us by John MacIn- 
tosh, now industrial consultant with 
Edwin S. Carman (Engineers), Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 





THE YES MAN 


By J. N. MacIntosh 


HE “yes” man is a marionette 

with his superior pulling the 
strings. He can’t think for himself. 
He can’t act for himself. He is a 
business “jelly-fish.” 

The man who is afraid to say “no” 
is afraid of himself. He lacks initia- 
tive and courage. He is a weak link 
in the management chain. Usually 
he is not qualified for his job. He 
uses his superior as a crutch. 

If a man’s job depends on his 
ability to say “yes,” he ought to 
quit. The most pathetic sight in 
business is a man tied to his su- 
perior’s coat-tails. 

Modern industry needs men with 
spunk—men who can say what they 
think—men who can make decisions 
with their own brains. Industry 
needs leaders—not followers. The 
future looks the brightest for the 
man who shines the most. 

A man who has confidence in 
himself, and has the stuff that 
leaders are made of, will know when 
to say “yes” and when to say “no.” 











Films Catalog 


SSOCIATION FILMS’ 1950-51 cata- 

log of free rental and sale films— 
many of special interest to plant and 
factory employees—has just been is- 
sued. The 56-page, fully-illustrated 
publication—“Selected Motion Pictures” 
—lists almost 1400 16 mm. sound pic- 
tures, many in color. 

Foremen, supervisors, department 
heads, safety directors, general man- 
agers, personnel directors and indus- 
trial relations managers will find the 
catalog helpful in arranging employee 
movie programs. For convenience, 
films are listed in such categories as: 
Employee Supervision, Vocational 
Guidance, Sports and_ Recreation, 
Transportation and Communication, 
Cartoons, Features, Home Economics. 

More than 100 of the films may be 
borrowed by industries at no cost, ex- 
cept for transportation. These indus- 
trially-sponsored subjects are enter- 
taining as well as educational and have 
been used by plants throughout the 
country. 

The catalog may be had free by 
writing Association Films, 35 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


What’s Your Worker Rating? 


: nw item was picked up in one of 
the union papers and is passed on 


(Turn to page 27) 
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Oraining 
Coday3 
Supervisors 


This month, Robert G. Nulton of the 
Management Training Division of The 
Pennsylvania State College reports on 
a factor in communication which could 
tremendously increase its effectiveness. 
He terms it “the spirit of communica- 
tions.” It was developed in a series of 
conferences held in conjunction with 
the Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Com- 
pany’s Thermostat Division of Young- 
wood, Pa. 


The Spirit Of Communications 


“WHERE is more to this business of 

communications in industry to- 
day,” a top-management represent- 
ative said, “than the usual organization 
chart and the mechanical means of 
communicating.” And this imme- 
diately rang the bell of approval with 
all of us on the planning committee. 
The Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
of the Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company, Youngwood, Pennsylvania, 
and the Management Training Di- 
vision of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege were reviewing a survey of train- 
ing needs made by the College, and 
consistent with the findings, were set- 
ting up a series of conferences for two 
management groups to be conducted 
by the College. 

Communications ranked number one 
on the list of findings, but management 
did not want to limit the program to 
conferences dealing with such phases 
of this general area of management 
operation as word meanings, letter 
writing, public speaking, telephone 
conversation, bulletin boards, public 
address systems. Not that these were 
not considered important, but just that 
management was already well organ- 
ized with a system of communications. 

“Systematizating our communications 
is easy enough,” commented one com- 
mittee member. “But the same does 
not hold for making the system work. 
It takes a heap of leadership to do this 
job for us.” 

This made sense to all of us. We 
felt that we were getting closer to the 
beam, but knew that we would have 
to come up with something more spe- 
cific to get right smack on it. 

Someone else added: “Our biggest 
job, when you get right down to it, is 
actually listening to and understand- 
ing what the other fellow is trying to 
get across to us, and in turn—em- 
phatically so—getting him to under- 
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stand and accept our communications 
to him.” 

Well, this grooved it for us, but the 
big question still remained. What 
must we do to help our total personnel 
to understand, accept, and act on the 
management-employee information es- 
sential to efficient operations and 
sound human relations? In other 
words, what can we do to make us 
want to get understanding across to 
others and help them get understand- 
ing across to us? 

After discussing this question, we 
agreed that our conference job would 
have to be somewhat exploratory. Our 
group discussions could trouble-shoot 
the area for us—find out what it takes 
to communicate clearly, what causes 
breaks in our connections—and then 
search out workable ways of clearing 
up our lines of communications and 
keeping them clear. 


Foreman Points Up “Attitude” 


W®* opened our conference series by 

posting the groups on the plan- 
ning committee’s developments, the 
general problem, and the objectives. 
And with this out of the way, we went 
to work on our assignment. 

By the time we had chalked up our 
second session, one of the foremen had 
said: “You know, it’s plain enough 
that our greatest need in this com- 
munications deal is wired up with ‘at- 
titude’ more than it is with anything 
else. And this discussion of ours con- 
vinces me that it is one of our most 
important yet least understood duties. 
It takes all the give and take we have 
right here in this group to understand 
each other.” The sparks were begin- 
ning to fly, and we were glad to learn 
that we had hold of a live wire. 

This foreman was commenting on 
our discussion of something we had 
labeled trespassing, a practice which 
frequently short-circuits our commu- 
nications. A few of us could see no 
great harm in having a supervisor of 
one department deal directly with an 
employee in another in order, let us 
say, to enforce a safety rule or to cor- 
rect a faulty method of job perform- 
ance. 

“Trespassing cannot be excused on 
any grounds,” one of the supervisors 
said, and with emphasis. Others were 
not so sure of this, but waited for him 
to complete his thought. “The way to 
handle all such cases,” he continued, 


with as much emphasis, “is to notify 
the employee’s supervisor.” 

“What if he isn’t around at the 
time?” one of the others wanted to 
know. 

“Well, wait until he is,” the emphatic 
supervisor answered. 

And so on. We always found it in- 
teresting and informative to go all out 
in effecting a meeting of minds on the 
principles basic to our discussions. To 
gain realism, we many times role- 
played shop situations. Other times 
we had to switch position from fore- 
man to employee, for example, or from 
one department to another to get a 
different view of the problem. Deal 
ing with real and realistic situations 
and looking at them from all angles 
made it easier for us to spot the human 
element in any given communication, 
and to see that there can be a great 
deal of difference, for instance, be- 
tween the giving and receiving of an 
order. 

In the case at hand, we finally agreed 
—even the emphatic supervisor—that 
trespassing is all right if the reason is 
serious enough—for example, crossing 
departmental lines in order to stop 
someone from smoking in a storage 
area for inflammable materials. But 
as a general practice we could not rec- 
ommend it. 


Spotting The Breaks 

HE further we worked ourselves 

into our assignment, the more we 
realized that we were repeatedly 
“tuning in on the human relations 
band,” and that anyone of us might 
easily be the cause for breaks in our 
lines of communications. The follow- 
ing is a list of some of the breaks we 
spotted and discussed: 





Robert G. Nulton, Management Training 
Division, The Pennsylvania State College, 
who led the “Industrial Communications 
Conference" groups at Robertshaw - Fulton 
Controls Company (Thermostat Division), 
Youngwood, Pa. 
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1) Assumption.—When it is our per- 
sonal responsibility to see to it that 
any given communication be origi- 
nated, transmitted, relayed, or acted 
upon, we must do so. If we do not and 
things go wrong—a very likely devel- 
opment—we are in no position to ex- 
plain the consequences by saying, for 
instance, we thought Sam would tell 
Alec about the revision—or that we 
assumed that Alec would just naturally 
understand all of the new wrinkles in 
the revised procedure. 

2) Exclusion—We considered this 
an oversight which can best be avoided 
by checking the organization chart be- 
fore communicating. The object is to 
include all personnel concerned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any given com- 
munication. 

3) By-passing.—It may be true that 
an assistant foreman, for example, may 
occasionally deal directly with the 
general foreman instead of his foreman 
on some minor situation (constantly 
strict adherence to the lines of organi- 
zation was not considered desirable). 
But if the practice should become com- 
mon or deal with major issues, we de- 
cided that the general foreman should 
find the reasons for the by-pass and 
take steps to do away with them. 

4) Trespassing.—We do not like it if 
someone steps on our toes. The same 
goes for the other fellow if we step on 
his. But there is certainly nothing 
wrong in having him put out a fire in 
our department—or to keep one from 
starting—without ffirst notifying us. 
He can tell us all about it later. And 
what goes for us also goes for him. 
Trespassing is one thing, common sense 
another. 

5) Buck-passing. — “Listen, fellows, 
the management wants us to wear our 
goggles at all times in this department. 
You may not see eye to eye with this 
rule, but that’s what they want, and I 
can’t do anything about it.” Nothing 
doing. We just would not buy this 
kind of communication. If, as man- 
agement men, we comprehend and ac- 
cept the philosophy of communications, 
we must also understand and appreci- 
ate the necessity of personally repre- 
senting all such information. to our 
employees, and in turn, their interests 
and needs to other levels of manage- 
ment. 

6) Resistance—We need not blow a 
fuse because we encounter resistance 
to change in others. This is a natural 
tendency in all of us. It varies only 
in degree. And the best way to keep 
it at a low level in others is to be con- 
siderate of the human element in all 
of our communications. 

This, however, has another angle. 
This tendency is not limited to others. 
Those of us in management have as 
much of it as anybody else—probably 
more. But we must handle it with 
business-like control because arbitrary 
resistance to change can cause exces- 
sive interference and static in our com- 
munications. Such control does not at 
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An instance of "role playing" in the conference — here a shop situation. The three men at the 


head of the table are Robertshaw supervisors. 


all mean that we should not question 
change. We know that a constructive 
questioning attitude is essential to 
progress. But we also know that un- 
controlled resistance ‘is heavily loaded 
with personal feelings which definitely 
tend to distort the facts involved in 
change. In its relation to itseif, man- 
agement must be objective in its think- 
ing—must give priority to facts over 
its own feelings. 

7) Hodgepodge.—Our interest here 
was centered in examining and un- 
derstanding the personal failures which 
cause such breaks as the following in 
our lines of communications—duplica- 
tion, contradiction, double meanings, 
too little information, too much infor- 
mation at one time, and vital informa- 
tion squeezed into a mass of detail. 

These were our major developments, 


the results of our weekly sessions in 
which we viewed them. With a sharply 
critical eye, we discussed them analyt- 
ically, role-played them realistically, 
and labored to crystallize some prin- 
ciples of solutions for the basic prob- 
lems involved in them. 

Now that we are through with our 
conference series, we are in accord 
with the top-management represent- 
ative who had said that there is more 
to communications than charts and 
means of communicating. And we be- 
lieve that this “more” is basically a 
personal proposition of wanting to un- 
derstand and to be understood in our 
human relations. That there is some- 
thing that might well be thought of as 
the “spirit of communications.” And 
that this spirit is essential to leader- 
ship. 



































"I'm beginning to like girls.’ 


A small boy captured a man’s wig 
that had blown off and returned it to 
the owner. 


“Thanks, my lad,’ said the owner. 
“You are the first genuine hair restorer 
I’ve seen.” 

* 


Old Paw, 80, was in his rocking chair 
on the front porch, rocking due east 
and west. Beside him was Sonny Boy, 
an innocent of 60, rocking north and 
south. Presently Paw said, “Son, why 
wear yourself out that-away? Rock 
with the grain and save yore strength.” 


e 
Stalin’s plan is war-by-proxy—that 
is, stooges; and remember, he’s doing 


all right using stooges.—Radio’s Henry 
J. Taylor. 
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The Wind Goes In Here—Goes 
Round And Round And Comes 
Out—More Wages 


HE Congress has passed an economic 
control bill, authorizing the Presi- 
dent at his discretion to control ma- 
terials, consumer buying, transporta- 
tion, wages and prices. 

All is still confusion in spite of the 
President’s many press conferences, 
and his personal appearance over tele- 
vision and over the radio. A few 
things are becoming quite apparent, 
however. 

1) There will be allocations of cer- 
tain metals. Conferences have been 
held and plans have been established. 

2) There will be control of con- 
sumer buying, particularly in the 
durable goods fields, where sales are 
largely on the installment basis. 

3) That the President will be forced 
by the very nature of circumstances 
to impose wage and price controls, 
perhaps sooner than he himself is will- 
ing to admit. We are in the upward 
turn of an inflation cycle. 

This upward trend will continue re- 
gardless of what is said about controls. 
Price increases are certain as wage in- 
creases become general, upping both 
labor and material costs. It is unre- 
alistic to think that wages can be rolled 
back to lower levels by the govern- 
ment, and it naturally follows that 
controls, when applied will be at a 
level as of the time of application and 
not at those levels prevailing before 
the Korean invasion of June 25. 

Administration leaders say controls 
will not be applied until in the spring, 
but the unions themselves by insist- 
ence on wage increases will have 
forced the price control which they 
have been consistently drumming for. 

The compromise reached in the leg- 
islation which was passed and signed 
by the President, gives him power to 
control prices selectively, and when he 
controls a commodity price, he will 
also control wages in the industry pro- 
ducing it. Such a system of control 
is unworkable. Its application will 
soon bring about a general control. 

Steel, electrical, rubber, glass, tex- 
tiles and other highly unionized indus- 
tries face these very hard facts: Where 
labor tranquility was expected, they 
now have wild cat strikes and labor 
unrest; important contracts are now 
brushed aside. What was expected to 
be a stable wage situation turns into 
a wild scramble to get to a higher level 
first. 
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All of this is brought about by the 
Korean invasion which caused a jump 
in living costs, urgent need for in- 
creased production, a pending serious 
labor shortage, and the prospects of 
price and wage control. 

The wage spiral has started, the auto 
industry being the first to react. 
Chrysler gave a 10c an hour raise 
and Ford having just previously re- 
jected union demands for a contract, 
reopening four months ahead of sched- 
ule, experienced wild cat strikes and 
then an entirely new agreement 
emerged, giving increased wages aver- 
aging 9c including an 8c raise across 
the board, and 5c additional for skilled 
workers. It also included 4c an hour 
annual raise for five years and an es- 
calator clause based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics living cost index. 

Other big companies are effected and 
already General Motor workers are 
becoming restive although their con- 
tract first put the living cost index into 
dramatic focus. 

And now all of the attention turns 
on big steel. By the time this goes to 
press, the steel union’s executive board 
will have determined upon its program 
in connection with U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration and other large steel units. No 
one will be surprised if there is a big 
increase for the steel workers long be- 
fore January 1 when such increases 
would normally be up for discussion. 

Rumor has it that the administration 
has promised there will be no wage 
controls until after the election. Past 
history forecasts that big steel, being 
the most crucial industry for national 
defense, will be pressured by the Ad- 
ministration, through the use of a fact 
finding board to grant a substantial 
increase in the interest of national se- 
curity. Thus we mount the inflation- 
ary spiral. 

In connection with the wage in- 
creases, it is the Government’s policy 
to try and step up production. The 
administration planners hope to get a 
no strike pledge from labor for the 
duration, and although Green (A, F. of 
L.), Murray (CIO) talk of a no strike 
pledge, they hedge with conditions that 
are impossible. “Beetle Browed” Lewis 
says in a letter to Green, “The mine 
workers will do their own ‘no strik- 
ing’.” 

The strikes of the chemical workers 
division of District 50 of the Mine 
Workers, and the non-Communist CIO 
Electrical Workers with the General 
Electric and the Implement Workers 
with International Harvester, are the 


outstanding labor disturbance of the 
moment, which before this is published 
may result in Government pressure 
through fact finding boards, thus es- 
tablishing a pattern for the mainte- 
nance of labor peace during the war. 


Companies Must Get Their 
House In Order 


id wage controls are imposed by the 

Administration, those companies 
whose wage and salary administration 
operates under clearly defined plans 
will find little difficulty. It would ap- 
pear that this is the time for employ- 
ers to review wage and salary sched- 
ules, job descriptions, the evaluation 
of jobs, eliminate inequities and wher- 
ever possible adjust their rate ranges. 
This would apply particularly to sal- 
aries for supervisory and executive 
employees. All policies should be in 
order and properly reflected in written 
records. 

A review of experiences under the 
War Labor Board and the Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit of the Treasury De- 
partment during World War II will 
clearly define for most companies what 
they can reasonably expect under any 
new regulations. 


Tell Employees About Military 
Leave Policy 


i you are not telling employees ex- 

actly what the company’s military 
leave policy is, you are passing up a 
big opportunity to promote better un- 
derstanding and develop cooperation 
that means increased efficiency. This 
can be done through memos, house or- 
gans, conferences between supervision 
and rank and file. Many of the report- 
ing services, such as, Labor Relations 
Reporter, Prentice Hall, Elliott Serv- 
ice, and the Research Institute of 
America, have effectively catalogued 
all the requirements and they are 
available to companies at a very low 
cost. It is suggested that members of 
supervision, if they have not gotten 
such information from their companies, 
should request such information so 
that employees may be duly informed. 


Possible Saboteurs In War Plants 


NDICATIONS are that Government 
Procurement Officers are alarmed 
over lack of security in many plants. 
They are urging revival of “security 
checks,” “employee passes,” visitor re- 
strictions and other devices used in the 
last war. They are also particularly 
anxious that there be a careful screen- 
ing of workers to be hired and a close 
checking of those already on the pay- 
roll. This is something over which 
everyone in management should be 
particularly concerned. It is suggested 
that a call to the local F.B.I. office will 
bring immediate assistance. 





In management it’s “Grow .. . or Go!” 
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THE BUDD COMPANY 


Makers of 


Automobile bodies and assemblies 
Automobile passenger car, bus, truck and 


trailer wheels, brakes, drums, hubs 


Agricultural implements 
Knock-down highway trailer bodies 


All-stainless steel railway passenger cars 


Railway Disc Brakes 


HUNTING PARK PLANT 
RED LION PLANT 
CHARLEVOIX PLANT 
ATWATER PLANT 
CHASE PLANT 


BUDD PLANTS 


DETROIT 
DETROIT 
GARY 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 








Dan Cupid On Company Property 


7s Pennsylvania Unemployment 

Compensation Board of Review has 
recently ordered that an employer has 
no right to restrict employee romanc- 
ing before or after office hours. A Penn- 
sylvania Company has a long standing 
rule which says “men and women em- 
ployees shall not associate socially at 
any time before, during or after work 
hours.” A male employee made an 
after work date with a woman co- 
worker. He was fired. 


The Pennsylvania law on unemploy- 
ment compensation bars benefits to 
anyone fired for “wilful conduct.” This 
includes breaking company rules. 
When the discharged employee applied 
for unemployment compensation the 
company opposed his application. The 
Review Board wasn’t sympathetic and 
ruled that an employee would be con- 
sidered guilty of wilful misconduct for 
violation of rules on company time and 
company premises. Inasmuch as the 
dating was at another time and an- 
other place it was none of the em- 
ployer’s business. Dan Cupid saw that 
the employee got the jobless pay. 


CORRECTION—Your reporter, 2500 
to 3000 miles away from most of you, 
relies on letters, the press, special re- 
ports and visiting firemen for his in- 
formation. In the August issue he 
stated “Small employers in and about 
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Toledo have signed up under the To- 
ledo area wide pension plan.” This 
advice came from a business man from 
Toledo who was interviewed in Los 
Angeles a few days before the August 
article was written. 


F. R. Smith of the Surface Combus- 
tion Company of Toledo advises that 
this statement is not true, that the 
writer is in error on the statement, and 
that no employer in Toledo has agreed 
to the area wide pension plan. The 
writer is glad to know that he is in 
error because in principle and practice 
he is definitely opposed to the idea in- 
volved in the proposed Toledo plan. 
Thanks for pointing up the error. 





Interesting Decisions 


PICKETING AND BLACKLISTING EM- 
PLOYER to force it to cease dealings with 
another employer, practices prescribed by 
Section 8(b) (4) (A) of act, cannot be justi- 
fied under free speech guarantees, U. S. 
Court of Appeals holds, enforcing board or- 
der, since no such “asylum of immunity” 
was intended in Section 8(c). (NLRB v. Car- 
penters, AFL, CA-10, 26 LRRM 2480.) 


JURISDICTIONAL AWARD by AFL in 
favor of particular union does not constitute 
grounds for board to refuse to permit em- 
ployees to decide through election processes 
which competing union should represent 
them, states NLRB in ordering election. 
(California State Brewers Institute, No. 21- 
RC-1017.) 





DISCIPLINE OF UNION STEWARD for 
participating in and giving tacit approval to 
work stoppage in violation of no-strike 
pledge may be more severe than discipline 
of others, in view of his special obligation to 
observe contract and set example, arbitrator 
jean (International Harvester Co., 14 LA 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES are held by 
arbitrator to be available to employees col- 
lectively by their union, as to general griev- 
ances, as well as to individuals on individual 
complaints, where contract provided griev- 
ances could be brought “individually or col- 
lectively.”” (Mercury Engineering Corp., 14 
LA 1049.) 


TRANSFER OF KEY EMPLOYEES from 
own department to another during work 
shortage to avoid wider-spread layoffs, held 
permissible by arbitrator, despite union 
claims that seniority of other department’s 
employees is infringed in violation of con- 
tract granting departmental seniority pref- 
erence in layoffs and hiring. (American 
Emery Wheel Works, 14 LA 1042.) 





The proud father was talking about 
the intelligence of his son. 

“You know, dear,” he told his wife, 
“I think he must have got his brains 
from me.” 

“He certainly must,” retorted his 
wife, “I’ve still got mine.” 


“Why didn’t you give your money to 
the missions?” asked the minister. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I figured out a 
better way. I buy the ice cream cones 
and let the druggist give the money 
to the missions.” 
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Labor Kelations 


Edited By 





The Wind Goes In Here—Goes 
Round And Round And Comes 
Out—More Wages 


T= Congress has passed an economic 
control bill, authorizing the Presi- 
dent at his discretion to control ma- 
terials, consumer buying, transporta- 
tion, wages and prices. 

All is still confusion in spite of the 
President’s many press conferences, 
and his personal appearance over tele- 
vision and over the radio. A few 
things are becoming quite apparent, 
however. 

1) There will be allocations of cer- 
tain metals. Conferences have been 
held and plans have been established. 

2) There will be control of con- 
sumer buying, particularly in the 
durable goods fields, where sales are 
largely on the installment basis. 

3) That the President will be forced 
by the very nature of circumstances 
to impose wage and price controls, 
perhaps sooner than he himself is will- 
ing to admit. We are in the upward 
turn of an inflation cycle. 

This upward trend will continue re- 
gardless of what is said about controls. 
Price increases are certain as wage in- 
creases become general, upping both 
labor and material costs. It is unre- 
alistic to think that wages can be rolled 
back to lower levels by the govern- 
ment, and it naturally follows that 
controls, when applied will be at a 
level as of the time of application and 
not at those levels prevailing before 
the Korean invasion of June 25. 

Administration leaders say controls 
will not be applied until in the spring, 
but the unions themselves by insist- 
ence on wage increases will have 
forced the price control which they 
have been consistently drumming for. 

The compromise reached in the leg- 
islation which was passed and signed 
by the President, gives him power to 
control prices selectively, and when he 
controls a commodity price, he will 
also control wages in the industry pro- 
ducing it. Such a system of control 
is unworkable. Its application will 
soon bring about a general control. 

Steel, electrical, rubber, glass, tex- 
tiles and other highly unionized indus- 
tries face these very hard facts: Where 
labor tranquility was expected, they 
now have wild cat strikes and labor 
unrest; important contracts are now 
brushed aside. What was expected to 
be a stable wage situation turns into 
a wild scramble to get to a higher level 
first. 
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All of this is brought about by the 
Korean invasion which caused a jump 
in living costs, urgent need for in- 
creased production, a pending serious 
labor shortage, and the prospects of 
price and wage control. 

The wage spiral has started, the auto 
industry being the first to react. 
Chrysler gave a 10c an hour raise 
and Ford having just previously re- 
jected union demands for a contract, 
reopening four months ahead of sched- 
ule, experienced wild cat strikes and 
then an entirely new agreement 
emerged, giving increased wages aver- 
aging 9c including an 8c raise across 
the board, and 5c additional for skilled 
workers. It also included 4c an hour 
annual raise for five years and an es- 
calator clause based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics living cost index. 

Other big companies are effected and 
already General Motor workers are 
becoming restive although their con- 
tract first put the living cost index into 
dramatic focus. 

And now all of the attention turns 
on big steel. By the time this goes to 
press, the steel union’s executive board 
will have determined upon its program 
in connection with U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration and other large steel units. No 
one will be surprised if there is a big 
increase for the steel workers long be- 
fore January 1 when such increases 
would normally be up for discussion. 

Rumor has it that the administration 
has promised there will be no wage 
controls until after the election. Past 
history forecasts that big steel, being 
the most crucial industry for national 
defense, will be pressured by the Ad- 
ministration, through the use of a fact 
finding board to grant a substantial 
increase in the interest of national se- 
curity. Thus we mount the inflation- 
ary spiral. 

In connection with the wage in- 
creases, it is the Government’s policy 
to try and step up production. The 
administration planners hope to get a 
no strike pledge from labor for the 
duration, and although Green (A. F. of 
L.), Murray (CIO) talk of a no strike 
pledge, they hedge with conditions that 
are impossible. “Beetle Browed” Lewis 
says in a letter to Green, “The mine 
workers will do their own ‘no strik- 
ing’.” 

The strikes of the chemical workers 
division of District 50 of the Mine 
Workers, and the non-Communist CIO 
Electrical Workers with the General 
Electric and the Implement Workers 
with International Harvester, are the 


outstanding labor disturbance of the 
moment, which before this is published 
may result in Government pressure 
through fact finding boards, thus es- 
tablishing a pattern for the mainte- 
nance of labor peace during the war. 


Companies Must Get Their 
House In Order 


[ wage controls are imposed by the 

Administration, those companies 
whose wage and salary administration 
operates under clearly defined plans 
will find little difficulty. It would ap- 
pear that this is the time for employ- 
ers to review wage and salary sched- 
ules, job descriptions, the evaluation 
of jobs, eliminate inequities and wher- 
ever possible adjust their rate ranges. 
This would apply particularly to sal- 
aries for supervisory and executive 
employees. All policies should be in 
order and properly reflected in written 
records. 

A review of experiences under the 
War Labor Board and the Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit of the Treasury De- 
partment during World War II will 
clearly define for most companies what 
they can reasonably expect under any 
new regulations. 


Tell Employees About Military 
Leave Policy 


i? you are not telling employees ex- 

actly what the company’s military 
leave policy is, you are passing up a 
big opportunity to promote better un- 
derstanding and develop cooperation 
that means increased efficiency. This 
can be done through memos, house or- 
gans, conferences between supervision 
and rank and file. Many of the report- 
ing services, such as, Labor Relations 
Reporter, Prentice Hall, Elliott Serv- 
ice, and the Research Institute of 
America, have effectively catalogued 
all the requirements and they are 
available to companies at a very low 
cost. It is suggested that members of 
supervision, if they have not gotten 
such information from their companies, 
should request such information so 
that employees may be duly informed. 


Possible Saboteurs In War Plants 


NDICATIONS are that Government 
Procurement Officers are alarmed 
over lack of security in many plants. 
They are urging revival of “security 
checks,” “employee passes,” visitor re- 
strictions and other devices used in the 
last war. They are also particularly 
anxious that there be a careful screen- 
ing of workers to be hired and a close 
checking of those already on the pay- 
roll. This is something over which 
everyone in management should be 
particularly concerned. It is suggested 
that a call to the local F.B.I. office will 
bring immediate assistance. 





In management it’s “Grow .. . or Go!” 
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THE BUDD COMPANY 


Makers of 


Automobile bodies and assemblies 
Automobile passenger car, bus, truck and 


trailer wheels, brakes, drums, hubs 


Agricultural implements 
Knock-down highway trailer bodies 


All-stainless steel railway passenger cars 


Railway Disc Brakes 


HUNTING PARK PLANT 
RED LION PLANT 
CHARLEVOIX PLANT 
ATWATER PLANT 
CHASE PLANT 


BUDD PLANTS 


DETROIT 
DETROIT 
GARY 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 








Dan Cupid On Company Property 


seg Pennsylvania Unemployment 

Compensation Board of Review has 
recently ordered that an employer has 
no right to restrict employee romanc- 
ing before or after office hours. A Penn- 
sylvania Company has a long standing 
rule which says “men and women em- 
ployees shall not associate socially at 
any time before, during or after work 
hours.” A male employee made an 
after work date with a woman co- 
worker. He was fired. 

The Pennsylvania law on unemploy- 
ment compensation bars benefits to 
anyone fired for “wilful conduct.” This 
includes breaking company rules. 
When the discharged employee applied 
for unemployment compensation the 
company opposed his application. The 
Review Board wasn’t sympathetic and 
ruled that an employee would be con- 
sidered guilty of wilful misconduct for 
violation of rules on company time and 
company premises. Inasmuch as the 
dating was at another time and an- 
other place it was none of the em- 
ployer’s business. Dan Cupid saw that 
the employee got the jobless pay. 


CORRECTION—Your reporter, 2500 
to 3000 miles away from most of you, 
relies on letters, the press, special re- 
ports and visiting firemen for his in- 
formation. In the August issue he 
stated “Small employers in and about 
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Toledo have signed up under the To- 
ledo area wide pension plan.” This 
advice came from a business man from 
Toledo who was interviewed in Los 
Angeles a few days before the August 
article was written. 


F. R. Smith of the Surface Combus- 
tion Company of Toledo advises that 
this statement is not true, that the 
writer is in error on the statement, and 
that no employer in Toledo has agreed 
to the area wide pension plan. The 
writer is glad to know that he is in 
error because in principle and practice 
he is definitely opposed to the idea in- 
volved in the proposed Toledo plan. 
Thanks for pointing up the error. 





Interesting Decisions 


PICKETING AND BLACKLISTING EM- 
PLOYER to force it to cease dealings with 
another employer, practices prescribed by 
Section 8(b) (4) (A) of act, cannot be justi- 
fied under free speech guarantees, U. S. 
Court of Appeals holds, enforcing board or- 
der, since no such “asylum of immunity” 
was intended in Section 8(c). (NLRB v. Car- 
penters, AFL, CA-10, 26 LRRM 2480.) 


JURISDICTIONAL AWARD by AFL in 
favor of particular union does not constitute 
grounds for board to refuse to permit em- 
ployees to decide through election processes 
which competing union should represent 
them, states NLRB in ordering election. 
(California State Brewers Institute, No. 21- 
RC-1017.) 





DISCIPLINE OF UNION STEWARD for 
participating in and giving tacit approval to 
work stoppage in violation of no-strike 
pledge may be more severe than discipline 
of others, in view of his special obligation to 
observe contract and set example, arbitrator 
pee. (International Harvester Co., 14 LA 

) 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES are held by 
arbitrator to be available to employees col- 
lectively by their union, as to general griev- 
ances, as well as to individuals on individual 
complaints, where contract provided griev- 
ances could be brought “individually or col- 
lectively.”” (Mercury Engineering Corp., 14 
LA 1049.) 


TRANSFER OF KEY EMPLOYEES from 
own department to another during work 
shortage to avoid wider-spread layoffs, held 
permissible by arbitrator, despite union 
claims that seniority of other department’s 
employees is infringed in violation of con- 
tract granting departmental seniority pref- 
erence in layoffs and hiring. (American 
Emery Wheel Works, 14 LA 1042.) 





The proud father was talking about 
the intelligence of his son. 

“You know, dear,” he told his wife, 
“I think he must have got his brains 
from me.” 

“He certainly must,” retorted his 
wife, “I’ve still got mine.” 


“Why didn’t you give your money to 
the missions?” asked the minister. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I figured out a 
better way. I buy the ice cream cones 
and let the druggist give the money 
to the missions.” 
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Dravo Supervisors’ officers for 1950-51 (from left—seated): H. C. Story (V.P.); J. L. Goulding 
(t'.); W. J. Thurston (S.); J. W. Long (T.); (standing): D. A. Booth, W. C. Keating, A. Mc- 
Ginnis, R. A. Lanning, G. W. Alexander, all board members of the management organization 








Management News 








Dravo supervisors review 
programs 


Pittsburgh—During the present term 
the Dravo program committee has fur- 
nished educational and entertainment 
programs starting with the Annual 
Smoker April 15; Dr. Wm. Levy was 
our guest speaker April 25; May fol- 
lowed with H. S. Metcalfe, West Penn 
Power Co. Public Relations Director 
presenting his address “The Tide Is 
Turning” related to our fight against 
socialism and communism. July 21, 
Club members and their ladies attended 
the night ball game at Pittsburgh. The 
stag picnic was held August 12.. Sep- 
tember 12 has been set as Management 
Night. — W. C. Keating. 


New TWA supervisors in 
training program 


Kansas City — Six company em- 
ployees, recently promoted to their 
first supervisory positions, met here re- 
cently for a five-day period of infor- 
mal instruction and group discussions 
on personnel practices and manage- 
ment-worker relations. 

The group was the second to partici- 
pate in a new program for training 
newly-appointed supervisors under di- 
rection of C. T. Cardwell, manager of 
training. 

The conferences are planned to as- 
sist new supervisors in recognizing 
their management responsibilities and 
provide them with tools and techniques 
necessary to direct the work activities 
of people in their groups. 

Attending were Margaret Jones and 
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Virginia Guard, assistant superintend- 
ents of hostesses at Chicago and New- 
ark, respectively; Joseph Durnin, su- 
pervisor of the city ticket office, New 
York; John McIntyre, district super- 
visor of passenger sales, New York; 
J W. Rush, supervisor of stores, Kan- 
sas City overhaul base; and Keith 
Trotter, chief transportation agent, 
Kansas City. 

In addition to participating in dis- 
cussions on the various functions of 
supervisors, the new management 
people also are given an opportunity 
to -become familiar with employment, 
wages and salaries, company policies, 
payroll procedures and labor relations. 
During each conference the _ super- 
visors also meet with some member of 
top management for the overall man- 
agement viewpoint on TWA’s prob- 
lems and policies. 

A similar conference will be sched- 
uled whenever sufficient employees are 
promoted to their first supervisory po- 
sitions to make a group. 


W. Penn. Clubs submit 
new constitution 


Pittsburgh—The Constitution of the 
W. Pennsylvania Affiliated Clubs, re- 
cently drafted by a committee with 
Past NAF Director Sam Steiner as 
chairman, will be submitted for accept- 
ance to the member Clubs. 

Fresh from the revitalizing experi- 
ence of attending the NAF convention, 
many club leaders have inaugurated 
active Fall schedules. 

Best wishes are being received by 
James McGettigan, NAF director, Na- 
tional Tube Works, McKeesport, upon 


his recent election as Zone “D” Vice 
President. 

The 2nd Annual Industrial Manage- 
ment Conference is being arranged by 
General Chairman W. G. White for 
January 26 at Hotel William Penn. 
A capacity attendance of 850 is the 
goal. Speakers and details will be an- 
nounced later. 

Colin R. Winston, nationally known 
speaker of the NAM staff, has been 
obtained for the week of November 13 
and will appear at the Robertshaw As- 
sociation November 13; Dravo, Novem- 
ber 14; Lewis Association, November 
15; Elliott, November 16; Richmond 
Enamel, November 17, and Blaw-Knox 
Division, November 18. These Clubs 
are planning to extend invitations to 
hear Mr. Winston speak on “The Im- 
portance of Employee Communications 
to the Foremen.” 

A large contingent of NAF men at- 
tended the first fall session of the 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council 
meeting for Industrial Safety in Pitts- 
burgh. E. J. (Jack) Post was the prin- 
cipal speaker. The Greensburg Man- 
agement Club has received recogni- 
tion for its youth program, in the 
newly created News Letter, an instru- 
ment of the Area Manager and Day- 
ton office. 

The newest local Club, Spang of 
Ambridge, has planned a joint meet- 
ing with Spang of Etna, culminating 
in a plant tour of the Etna Works. 

To our retiring Zone “D” Vice Pres- 
ident T. A. McCann we extend hearty 
thanks for his untiring efforts and 
years of faithful service in behalf of 
the NAF. Our respectful salute to a 
fine leader.—J. C. Smith 


Spindale foremen elect 


Spindale, N. C.—The Spindale Mills 
Foremen’s Club at its August meeting 
elected officers for the year 1950-1951 
and are as follows: Ben H. Sumner 
(P.); Clyde Horne (V.P.); Roland 
Hornbostel (S.); Furman Finnely (T.). 
—R. Atchley. 


Quality Control Conven- 
tion set for May 23-24 


Cleveland — The American Society 
for Quality Control will hold its fifth, 
and largest, annual convention in 
Cleveland May 23-24, 1951. This rela- 
tively new organization was founded in 
1946. Its membership of 4000 is com- 
posed of persons from a wide range of 
industries in the U. S. and Canada. 

The phenomenal growth of the So- 
ciety is an index of the practicability 
of quality control by statistical methods. 
Express purpose is to promote interest 
in the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge of the science of quality 
control and of its application to indus- 
trial processes. The annual conventions 
provide one of the more effective means 
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for achieving this purpose. 

The Convention Committee, under 
the general chairmanship of Wade R. 
Weaver, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, already has formulated 
plans for this event. Convention head- 
quarters will be located at the Hotel 
Cleveland. The clinics and training ses- 
sions will be held at the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium. 


Some exhibit space will be devoted 
to displays by manufacturers of gauges 
and testing equipment used in quality 
control work. Other exhibits will illus- 
trate examples of applications by 
manufacturers utilizing quality control 
techniques in the processing and in- 
spection of their products. 


Fred Maytag host to 
company management 


Newton, Iowa -—— Fred Maytag, presi- 
dent of The Maytag Company, was host 
again this fall to the Maytag Manage- 
ment Club when more than 300 of the 
club’s members “took over” the 
grounds and swimming pool for an 
evening out at Mr. Maytag’s home. 

Chicken dinner with all the trim- 
mings was served the guests after many 
of the Maytagers frolicked in the oval 
shaped pool. Singing and lawn games 
made up the informal program. The 
evening’s party was capped off with a 
professional show staged on the edge 
of the pool. 


Club secretary Bill Wilson reports 
there are now 327 active members in 
the Maytag club or about 90 per cent 
of those eligible for membership. — 
C. W. Jensen. 


Bathurst given leave 


Dayton—At his request, Executive 
Vice President James E. Bathurst was 
granted a six-months leave of absence, 
effective November 1. Dr. William 
Levy, manager of education, was 
named acting executive vice president 
during his absence. 

This will give Dr. Bathurst a much 
needed opportunity to recuperate from 
the heavy strain occasioned by months 
and months of around-the-clock field 
work when he has so often been a more 
familiar figure to airline personnel than 
to his own headquarters staff. While the 
intensity of his activities has effected 
important savings to the Association, 
it has undoubtedly added up to a 
costly result from a personal stand- 
point. 

Meantime, it is a nice recognition of 
the capabilities of his own staff, that 
the Association felt it could select Dr. 
Levy to “pitch” during his absence. 


New management club 


Dayton—Most recent group to form 
a management club affiliated with The 
National Association of Foremen is the 
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New York Air Brake Company of 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Officers selected to guide it are W. 
A. Baldwin, president; W. J. Sweet- 
man, vice president; C. H. Madden, 
secretary; C. B. Whitney, treasurer. 


GM buys former 
Stinson plant 


Detroit — Purchase of the former 
Stinson Aircraft Company plant and 
airport here is announced by General 
Motors. 

The plant, owned by Air Fleets, Inc., 
since the war, will be operated by the 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division of Gen- 
eral Motors for the manufacture of 
auxiliary generators to be used in the 
tanks that will be built by the newly- 
organized tank plant of the Cadillac 
Motor Division of General Motors. 


W. T. Crowe, general manager of 
Detroit Diesel, said that it would take 
some time to recondition the plant and 
tool it for the production of the gen- 
erator sets. He estimated that original 
employment would be approximately 
400 to 500 with present plans calling 
for production to start in February. 


St. Louis puts on manage- 
ment unity seminar 


St. Louis — The 29th Management 
Unity Seminar was conducted in St. 
Louis, August 21-25. During the five 
day seminar, members investigated 
thoroughly subjects of wide importance 
in industrial foremanship. Leading off 
the first session was J. E. Bathurst, 
NAF executive vice president, with a 
discussion of the historical evolution of 
today’s professional foreman. Other 
speakers were H. J. Post, consulting 
engineer, who outlined human relations 
problems; William Levy, NAF director 
of education, who discussed the human 
element in good foremanship. Fred 
Smith, vice president industrial rela- 
tions, The William Powell Company, 


pointed out how employee relations are 
human relations. 

Tuesday sessions were highlighted by 
a discussion of the NAF Code of Ethics 
led by Mr. Levy. B. D. Danchik led a 
conference on the Art of Communica- 
tions. As one of the foreman’s most 
important tools is effective verbal ex- 
pression this was particularly well re- 
ceived. In concluding the _ session 
Mr. Levy outlined NAF services. 

The mid-way session (Wednesday) 
featured a panel discussion with Wil- 
liam Hurst, area director from Ameri- 
can Thermometer Division, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Company and J. V. 
Kappler, NAF area manager acting as 
moderators. During the rest of the day 
Mr. Hurst and Mr. Kappler described 
club programing, officer training and 
board functions. Following Wednes- 
day’s meetings the participating mem- 
bers were the guests of the American 
Thermometer Division at a barbecue 
held at the firm’s 7-acre club, Fair- 
Inn-Heights. 

Thursday sessions were conducted by 
Mr. Levy, Mr. Kappler, G. A. Rohlfing, 
Aluminum Ore Company and N. B. 
Willmering, Olin Industries. The panel 
discussions centered around the three 
questions of solving club, association, 
and human relations problems. During 
the afternoon periods case studies were 
given to illustrate points made in 
earlier sessions. Friday J. R. Hundley, 
Jr., Granite City Steel Company, Mr. 
Kappler and Mr. Levy discussed indi- 
vidual problems of seminar partici- 
pants. 

The 29th Seminar, the first ever 
held in St. Louis, was well attended by 
management personnel from companies 
and clubs in the St. Louis area. Held 
at Hadley Technical Training School, it 
was acclaimed a complete success and 
an “inspiring experience” by those who 
were fortunate enough to take it in. 


A father was scolding his six-year-old for 
having told an extra big fib. “I never told 
lies when I was your age,” he said sadly. 

The boy, after a moment, asked brightly: 
“How old were you when you started, pop?” 





NAF Seminar participants and guests are shown grouped around the table at the 29th meet- 
ing of the Management Unity Program, the first ever to be held in St. Louis. The five day 
program concerned itself with management and human relations problems. 
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Grand Sheet Metal 
begins fall program 


Chicago—First meeting after the 
summer vacation of Grand Sheet 
Metal supervisors was held at the Mid- 
west Athletic Club, September 8, at 
which time we were informed that our 
club was one of 26 that was given the 
rating of “A Standard of Excellence 
Club.” 

Our President Vincent Owles and 
our Vice President Paul Mohoric rep- 
resented our club at the National Con- 
vention in Buffalo. 

Our guest speaker was R. D. Hayes, 
president of the Sales Analysis Insti- 
tute. Subject was “Supervisory Train- 
ing.” Mr. Hayes outlined a few im- 
portant details that he thought were 
needed by the supervisors to make 
them worthy of the job they hold, sueh 
as: (1) Understanding people; (2) 
Knowing how to correct people; (3) 
Knowing how to handle complaints; 
(4) Knowing how to handle difficult 
people; (5) Having ability to train and 
guide people. 

A short discussion followed Mr. 
Hayes’ talk which was enjoyed by all 
members.—A. Holtz. 


Cleveland foremen book 
Congressman Judd 


Cleveland—Congressman Walter H. 
Judd (R-Minn.) was scheduled speaker 
on “The Far Eastern Situation” at the 
opening fall meeting of the Foremen’s 
Club of Greater Cleveland September 
15 in Tomlinson Hall, Case Institute of 
Technology. 

A member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Judd served many 
years in China as a medical mission- 
ary prior to World War II. 

In 1938 he returned to this country 
and stumped the nation to warn about 
Japanese militarism. A _ resident of 
Minneapolis, he became a member of 
Congress in 1943. 

A dinner at 6:30 P. M. will precede 
the congressman’s talk.—L. D. Ogle. 


Professor addresses 
Aluminum Ore 


East St. Louis, Ill. — The Aluminum 
Ore Foremen’s Club resumed regular 
meetings after a summer recess on 
September 11. 

Speaker of the evening, introduced 
by A. W. Westfall, Club’s program 
chairman, was Dr. Frank Eversull. He 
was formerly principal of the East 
St. Louis High School, president of 
North Dakota State College and is at 
present Professor of Education at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
Missouri in addition to being minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Belleville, Il. 

He is a world wide traveler who has 
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only recently returned after a year in 
Korea. He spoke on “Current Trends 
Around The World”. A lively question 
and answer period followed. 

O. Z. Fansler, chairman, and his re- 
freshment committee provided a buffet 
lunch. 

Club President Thos. A. Bledsoe, and 
past president and now national direc- 





Dr. Frank Eversull, professor of education, 
Washington University in St. Louis and pas- 
tor of First Presbyterian Church in Belleville, 


lll, as he talked on "Current Trends 
Around The World" before Aluminum Ore 
foremen at East St. Louis. 


tor, W. R. Bean, attended the 27th An- 
nual NAF Convention at Buffalo. 

It was announced that at the October 
meeting a panel discussion will be held. 
Moderator will be William Lory. Allen 
B. Williams, C. V. Jondro, Chas. C. 
Winning, and Jack Laudenberg are 
slated to handle the discussions. — R. J. 
Scharbert. 


Grayson reports August 
meeting 


Lynwood, Cal.—Vice President Fred 
Beck presided at the dinner meeting 
of the Grayson Administrative Con- 
ference on August 15. 

Two new members were introduced 
—Bob Sandes and George Anderson, 
both new supervisors. 

Stuart Manly, shop superintendent, 
discussed the Freedom Forum and the 
Freedom: Foundation. 

Tom Jeffers reported on the results 
of the Zone “A” scholarship and Hank 
Ryman, secretary, introduced our guest, 
Richard Rymer. 

Cliff Anliker presented Ben Little, 
district manager of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company who 
in turn introduced the speaker, Daniel 
D. Strebel, staff assistant, same com- 
pany. 

Mr. Strebel presented a lecture on 
the use of micro waves in telephone, 
radio and television. The floor was 
opened to questions at the end of the 
talk. The meeting adjourned on a 
pledge of allegiance to the flag.—J. 
McMillan. 


European experts check 
Doehler-Jarvis methods 


New York—Certain phases of the 
operations of the Doehler-Jarvis Cor- 
poration at its Toledo, Ohio, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, plants have been 
made available for observation to a 
team of European experts in a second- 
ary aluminum study being made in 
this nation under the sponsorship of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, it was announced today by 
H. H. Doehler, Doehler-Jarvis chair- 
man of the Board. 

An inspection of these Doehler-Jar- 
vis plants was completed in Septem- 
ber by 17 experts representing Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom. 

Purpose of the undertaking, which 
includes visits to firms in the metal 
working industry in 15 American 
cities, is to study secondary aluminum 
operations in America so that Europe 
will be able to economize on its con- 
sumption of virgin aluminum by a 
more exhaustive use of secondary 
aluminum. 


New plant for GM’s 
Allison Division 


Indianapolis— Allison Division of 
General Motors announces it has leased 
a vacant plant building at 2060 North- 
western Avenue for the production of a 
new tank transmission. The building, 
formerly occupied by the Fairbanks- 
Morse Company and now owned by the 
Chrysler Corporation, contains approxi- 
mately 215,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Reconditioning of the plant will be- 
gin immediately and machinery will be 
moved in as fast as possible. Produc- 
tion of parts for the transmission is ex- 
pected to get underway before the end 
of 1950. Assembly and test of the 
transmissions, as well as additional ma- 
chining, will take place in Allison 
Plant No. 3. 


Statistical quality control 
aids AF procurement 


Chicago — Eight major Midwest 
manufacturing concerns have _insti- 
tuted Statistical Quality Control in the 
last six months, civilian planners with 
the Chicago AF Procurement Field 
Office report. Another four facilities 
are integrating “SQC” techniques into 
their present product inspection pro- 
cedures. 

Aimed at maintaining high standards 
of product quality at minimum cost, 
“stat” quality control has helped to 
provide the means for reducing pro- 
duction costs, eliminating rework, re- 
ducing the amount of inspection, and 
creating greater uniformity of prod- 
uct, according to L. V. Carter, Pro- 
curement Field Office specialist who 
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has been working with the eight com- 
panies. 

Rockford Screw Products Company, 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company, 
and National Lock Company, all of 
Rockford, Illinois; Victor Adding Ma- 
chine and U. S. Rubber, Chicago; Ben- 
dix Aviation, South Bend; Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Company; 
and Solar Aircraft Company, Des 
Moines; are the eight companies at 
present developing the use of statisti- 
cal quality control within their facil- 
ities, Carter said. 

Carter has been working with these 
contractors and others in an 2ffort to 
establish the “simplest, most uniform 
and economical ‘SQC’ methods practi- 
cal which would benefit both the con- 
tractor and the Air Materiel Com- 
mand,” he pointed out. 

Statistical quality control practices 
established at the eight firms have 
proved to be considerably better than 
the inspection procedures formerly 
used, by effecting quality improvement 
and reduction of inspection costs, Car- 
ter declared. 

Manufacturers seeking Air Force 
prime and sub-contracts are making 
inquiries at the Cnicago AF Procure- 
ment Field Office “Information For 
Bids” room in increasing numbers, 
Field Office officials also report. 

The Chicago Procurement Field Of- 
fice Information For Bids room is one 
of 2200 outlets, including Chambers of 
Commerce, trade association offices, 
and state employment service offices 
across the nation where information 
on government defense contracts may 
be obtained. The Procurement Field 
Office is located at 1660 E. Hyde Park 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Here, a key item in the “IFB” room 
is a pair of lists announcing: the items 
and amounts sought by the Defense 
departments: a weekly list announc- 
ing all prime contracts let by the vari- 
ous Armed Service procurement agen- 
cies. The latter is primarily for sub- 
contractors, who can then approach 
prime contractors directly. 


Safety Js a Game 


(From page 13) 





accidents the team drops two degrees. 
The team having the highest number 
of degrees at the end of three months 
is declared the winner. 

At the end of three months the 
winners are rewarded with a banquet 
and entertainment. All ties are played 
off the following week. 





Mary, aged seven, was watching her mother 
smooth cold cream over her face, and asked: 

“What's that for, Mother?” 

Mother answered: ‘Why this is to make me 
more beautiful.” 

After the cold cream had been removed 
with tissues, Mary sadly remarked: 

“Didn’t work, did it?” 


In management it’s “Grow .. . or Go!” 
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As Goremen ... 


What Can We Do 


... bout communism 


Meet John E. “Budd” Reiber, Blaw Knox Company foreman, who here 
sounds an alarm about Communist infiltration. “Budd” has been in the 
Shipping Department during his ten years service. 


The past four years has been chief shipper, has directed efforts of a 
normal staff of seven in th ecomplex task of rail movement of all materials 
via locomotive yard crane and the customary local railroad facilities. 


Graduate of nearby Aspinwall High School, Budd, in recent years, 
graduated from the Traffic and Transportation School of Traffic in Pitts- 
burgh, in his successful effort to improve himself in his work.—Editor. 


o 2 2 


ace the recent disclosures of the widespread activities and infiltration 

of Communism in the Pittsburgh district and within its industries, it 
is now evident that this fight against subversion has become every citizen’s 
responsibility. It is time for all of us to get into the fight. 


This brings up the question: “What can we, as foremen, do to combat 
Communism.” 


Let us take an honest and levelheaded look at the facts. It is a fact that 
communism has been making slow but steady headway in this country. 
It is a fact that continued progress and infiltration can be fatal to our way 
of life. It is also a fact that if our present system were without fault, com- 
munism would not be a threat. There, I believe, is the one thing above all 
that we should do something about before entering fray. The mightiest blow 
that we, as foremen, can deal to communism is to do everything in our 
power to make our democratic, capitalistic system work. 


Communism has its chief appeal to the disgruntled and malcontent. 
The justification of these feelings is not the important thing. Right or wrong, 
they have them and no amount of reason or logic will make them change. 
Such people with evil leadership are dangerous. Reason no longer a factor, 
they are motivated by feelings of persecution, oppression and insecurity 
carefully nurtured and fanned into a fanatic flame by crafty leaders promis- 
ing a distant hope of vengeful satisfaction and ultimate power over those 
they believe responsible for their plight. It is at these feelings that we as 
foremen can strike. 


We have found the front. What is the plan of attack? 


As in an army where the sergeant is more real to the men in the ranks 
than the general, so in industry, the foreman is more real to the workers 
than the president. There are more people with grudges against foremen 
than people with grudges against executives, for example—or millionaires. 
Why? Let’s start with an honest appraisal of ourselves as foremen and as 
men. Are we crying out for and rallying to an ideal that we ourselves have 
not been living? Are we practicing a really democratic creed? 


What has been our attitude towards others? How have we felt towards 
our superiors? How have we treated those under us? Have we remembered 
that the welders, chippers, fitters, operators and laborers are not just the 
means and the tools for fabricating steel, but that they are people? They are 
people who live and feel, who worry and love, who work and think, who 
plan and strive and whose rights we must ever be cognizant of. Let us 
always be aware of their rights to have opinions, to make decisions, to be 
important and most of all their rights to be individuals. Communism is not 
made up of individuals. 


Ours can not be a sharp attack, a short skirmish and a quick victory. 
It must be a preventative rather than a punitive effort. It is a battle that 
must go on forever. With decent, honest, human leadership we must strive 
to create a following of healthy minded, even admiring individuals, who 
can feel that they have a future in our way of life. 


Do this and the battle against infiltration can be won. Communism 
can not muster strength if it has no recruits. 
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Bernard Stokes, industrial engineer from 
Birmingham, England, was scheduled as 
guest speaker at Ranco Inc., foremen's din- 
ner in September at Columbus, Ohio. A 
British major in War II with three and one- 
half years in the Middle East, he presently 
represents the Institution of Production En- 
gineers studying American methods. 


Too many do not understand that 
liberty is a system by which a man can 
work for himself and his family—not 
for a government.—Radio’s Henry J. 
Taylor. 
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Fact and Opinion 


(From page 15) 


necessity is a United Medical Administration 
as proposed by the Hoover Commission. This 
measure would conserve the country’s scarce 
supply of doctors, nurses and technicians and 
prevent the wasteful duplication of unneces- 
sary federal hospitals. Yet it is being bit- 
terly opposed by the Veterans Administration 
and certain private groups. 

The bill concerning Natural Resources 
would call a halt to the fantastic rivalry be- 
tween the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior. Their ruinous competition for 
public funds has led to many wasteful and 
costly construction projects, ill-planned with 
respect to the nation’s need or capacity to 
pay. The Commission proposes the con- 
solidation of all Natural Resources activities 
in the Department of the Interior. 

A real career in government would be 
possible if the Commission’s personnel pro- 
posals were enacted. They would speed up 
the ancient recruiting practices of the Civil 
Services Commission, open the way for 
career employees, and give to the depart- 
ments and agencies the right to recruit their 
own employees. 


The Businessman’s View 


ROM a recent discussion among cer- 
| tain trustees of the Committee for 
Economic Development, we should like 
to give you these thoughts taken from 
the presentation of one of them, Frank 
W. Abrams, chairman of the board of 
the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


We feel that what Mr. Abrams says 
is of great importance. It argues in 
favor of the work of The National As- 
sociation of Foremen in developing bet- 
ter understanding and unity—trust as 
he calls it—between the several levels 
of management. For that would appear 
to be a necessary forerunner to winning 
the trust of employees or the public for 
business management. We quote: 


“Many of us, when we talk about a better 
public understanding of our economic sys- 
tem, really mean a better public attitude to- 
ward business... . 

“To understand fully our economic system 
would require a good many years of gradu- 
ate work as well as experience in the prac- 
tical field. I, for one, would certainly not like 
to say that it is all as simple as ABC to me. 
I know some very distinguished economists 
and I must say they don’t see eye-to- 
GO. 2 « « 

“There are some elementary propositions 
that are important and that are generally 
accepted. For example, as a people, we can 
have more only by producing more. There 
must be a greater production to divide if we 
are going to have higher living standards 
The total of production available for distri- 
bution is a result of how much capital we 
have, and of how effectively we use ii—and 
it takes profits to build that capital. Finally 
it is well to recall that those who receive 
more than they produce, do so only at the 
expense of those who produce more than 
they receive. These facts we believe to be 
basic. The CED is feeling its way, and is 
developing effective methods to teach these 
basic principles. And frankly, except for 
some of these fundamental propositions, I 
think it would be a very difficult thing to ex- 
plain economics to the public successfully. 

“Even this simpler task, essential as it is, 
will not be successful if we businessmen are 
not trusted. Without trust, our economics 
will not be believed, no matter how right 
it may be. With trust, our economics may be 
believed even by people who do not fully 
understand it. It is simply not enough to 


rink the old school bell and ask everyone in 
for a course of lectures on economics. 

“I want to inquire here today how we 
might achieve a better understanding and 
trust between the public and business of the 
motivations and aspirations of each. If we 
can understand these better, I think every- 
one will understand our economic systém 
better. And, it is worth observing, the more 
we in management know about people, the 
better managers we will be, and people will 
get a feeling and sense that we are sincerely 
concerned with their problems.” 





Combat is a matter of steel and coal 
and oil and great transportation. The 
underlying weapons for victory are 
smokestacks, highways and rails, en- 
gineers’ drawing boards, management 
conference tables, mathematical for- 
mulae, factories and soil—and national 
spirit. You cannot stockpile these. — 
Radio’s Henry J. Taylor. 


Safely Lateoratery 


(From page 10) 


considered today the country’s testing 
headquarters for certain types of safety 
equipment used not only in mines but 
throughout all industry. Approval of 
safety devices by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines means that the equipment has 
undergone tests and meets rigid re- 
quirements. 

To the Bureau's Pittsburgh experi- 
mental station shortly after it was 
opened in 1910, came two young min- 
ing engineers, both graduates of the 
Pennsylvania State College. One was 
John T. Ryan and the other, George H. 
Deike. From vivid personal experiences 
in the Mine Rescue Division of the 
Bureau, both men became acutely con- 
scious of the inadequacy of the then 
available rescue and safety equipment. 
Most of it was being imported from 
Great Britain or Germany and much 
of it was faulty. 


Four Decades Ago... Messrs 
Ryan and Deike 


In 1914, Mr. Ryan and Mr. Deike de- 
cided to start their own company to 
provide mines with safety and rescue 
devices to reduce the accident toll and 
the loss of lives. Thus, the Mine Safety 
Appliances Company was born. At first, 
the company concentrated on supply- 
ing safety equipment to mines but over 
the years its activities have broadened 
to cover all industry on a worldwide 
basis. From a total of five specialized 
products when the company was 
started, MSA catalogs grew until today 
they list some 3000 items of safety, 
rescue and first aid equipment. 

The new MSA laboratory has been 
dedicated to the memory of John T. 
Ryan who, with Mr. Deike, pioneered 
America’s industrial safety movement. 
Mr. Ryan died in 1941. Mr. Deike re- 
mains as president of the Mine Safety 
Appliances Company. 

Among the important developments 
of MSA research are oxygen breathing 
apparatus of many types, including the 
first self-generating canister type ap- 
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paratus; gas masks of all kinds; all 
types of dust, fume and vapor respira- 
tors for many hazards; plastic skull 
guards; carbon monoxide testing and 
warning instruments; explosive, com- 
bustible and poisonous gas detection 
and warning instruments; many kinds 
of specialized first aid kits and outfits; 
dust and fume sampling and measur- 
ing devices; rescue apparatus and in- 
struments for the administration of 
oxygen for resuscitation, and mechan- 
ical equipment for rock dusting mine 
interiors to retard and localize coal 
dust explosions. 


Research Procedure 


In the development of an item of 
safety equipment, the hazard involved 
is carefully studied. Technical research 
in the MSA library, a comprehensive 
collection of literature pertaining to 
all phases of safety and related sub- 
jects, is carried on. An electron micro- 
scope that permits examination of 
materials at a magnification of up to 
100,000 times, is used to study the 
behavior and nature of dust particles 
and the materials used for filters. 

In testing and developing respira- 
tors, a model head is employed. MSA 
scientists have to be sure a respirator is 
designed to fit a workman’s face prop- 
erly; that it may be worn comfortably; 
that the air flow resistance through the 
filter or chemical cartridge is not ex- 
cessive; that the chemicals used in 
the cartridge have the right properties 
to remove the hazardous fumes or 
vapors; that the materials used for 
component parts of the respirator are 
resistant to deterioration caused by ex- 
posure to dusts and gases. These are 
but a few of the factors that must 
be considered in developing a respira- 
tor. The first dust respirator ever ap- 
proved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
was an MSA development. 


Plastic skullguards, now the identifi- 
cation symbol of construction, steel 
and refinery workers and many other 
industrial employees, are subjected to 
gruelling tests at the MSA laboratory. 
Heavy objects and pointed missiles 
are dropped on the hats from varying 
heights to determine impact force and 
depth of penetration. The hats are de- 
signed to protect a workman’s neck 
and spine from the force transmitted 
by the impact of a falling object as 
well as to protect his head from injury. 

The science of electronics plays a 
big part in the development of instru- 
ments for detecting combustible gases. 
Tiny electrical ‘filaments catalytically 
activated are the main components of 
such instruments and have to be tested 
exhaustively for such factors as sensi- 
tivity and longevity. The devices must 
be foolproof from the standpoint of 
wiring circuits. 

A wind tunnel is used at the labora- 
tory for deveioping air-measuring de- 
vices essentia! in underground ventila- 
tion work. A large pressure chamber 
is employed for man-testing equip- 
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ment in high and low pressure such as 
would be encountered under water or 
at high altitudes. In another apparatus, 
climatic environments are created to 
determine performance of safety equip- 
ment and the durability of materials 
under extreme conditions of tempera- 
ture, humidity and pressure. 


Air Pollution 


With air pollution becoming a more 
important subject, MSA scientists, 
working with health authorities of 
government and industry, have de- 
veloped many instruments to aid in 
the investigation of causes and effects 
of contaminated air. Only recently, 
the Company developed for Pennsyl- 
vania’s Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
a completely equipped mobile labora- 
tory for on-the-spot checkups of air 
pollution. Air sampling instruments of 
various kinds, explosimeters, testing 
apparatus and other devices were in- 
stalled in the mobile laboratory. 


MSA also features protective equip- 
ment for welders. Helmets of all types 
to meet every requirement have been 
developed. The MSA sales organization 
even handles safety shoes; safety cloth- 
ing; goggles and faceshields; various 
kinds of guards for hands, fingers, 
arms, legs; display boards and safety 
signs; many types of safety belts; vir- 
tually everything to assure that men 
might work in safety. The Company 
also is exclusive world distributor for 
Edison electric cap lamps. 

America’s industrial safety record 
is good. But it can be better. Safety 
is a battle which never ends. Its 
price, like that of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance. 


Auman Relations 


(From page 17) 





to you so that you can have a better 
picture of those foreman habits which 
are most irritating to workers. Check 
yourself and see whether you have ever 
been guilty of doing any of these 
things. 


FOREMEN ONLY 


(How to Get More Production and 
Better Quality—In 10 Free and 
Easy Lessons) 


Just spend all of your spare moments 
hanging around “your pets’” place of 
work! 

Just take people off their regular 
jobs and put them on other jobs with- 
out explanation! 

Just laugh when a worker offers you 
some sound advice or a suggestion! 

Just bawl anyone out loudly for 
small mistakes, and be sure everybody 
hears you! 

Just ignore a new person on the job 
— if he does not figure it out, you can 
replace him! 

Just refuse to let anyone in your 


department take a better job opening 
in another department! 

Just pass out your orders with no 
back-talk or explanation! 

Just walk around and look at the 
workers, merely give them an inquisi- 
tive and questioning look! 

AND MOST IMPORTANT .. . Just 
give out a three-day pass for any and 
every small infraction of the factory 
rules that come to your attention!!!! 


A WORD TO THE WISE IS SUF- 
FICIENT! MASTERY OF JUST ONE 
OF THESE LESSONS IS GUARAN- 
TEED TO MAKE YOU LOSE FRIENDS 
AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE! 





Book Reviews 


MANAGING MEN AT WORK 


By S. S. Santmyers (International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Penna.—299 pages—$4.00) 


7 primary objective of this book, 
as the author expresses it, is “to 
help the managers of men at work to 
find an atmosphere in which they can 
do for themselves their own special 
kind of work-learning, thinking, plan- 
ning, and leading.” 

In five parts, the material is arranged 
in an order to promote the author’s 
purpose for the book. Part I (Leader- 
ship and Free Enterprise), Part II 
(Leadership and Output), Part III 
(Leadership and the Workers), Part 
IV (Leadership and Organized Labor), 
Part V (Leadership and the Organiza- 
tion). 





THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW 


By Clifford E. Erickson, Ph.D. (Pren 
tice-Hall Inc., 1950—174 pages) 


OUNSELING services are expand- 

ing rapidly all over the country— 
in schools, business, government, social 
service, and industry. Business and 
industrial organizations are discover- 
ing that promoting better human ad- 
justments results in greatly improved 
production. 

Every counsellor uses the interview 
as a basic and central technique. 
Teachers, foremen, administrators, su- 
pervisors, and many other workers 
rely on interviewing as one of their 
most important skills. In his book 
THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW, Dr 
Clifford Erickson, director of the In- 
stitute of Counseling, Testing and 
Guidance at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, has selected from all the discus- 
sion and controversy on the subject of 
interviewing some practical suggestions 
that every interviewer can use. 

Dr. Erickson’s direct, how-to-do-it 
approach focuses attention on how to 
plan, begin, analyze, and conclude an 
-interview. He examines impartially 
the various interview methods—back- 
ground analysis, counsellor-directed in- 
terview, counselee-directed interview- 
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Because it’s BLAW-KNOX 


Blaw-Knox Electroforged 
Stoir Treads available 
with rolled diamond 
checker plate nosing, 
twisted crossbar nosing 
or abrasive nosing. 
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“TWISTED-BAR”’ 
Electroforged Steel Grating 





IT’S the twist that does the trick . . . the twisted bar construction gives 
greater traction, makes slipping impossible even if the grating is wet, 
greasy, or covered with snow. The slightly roughened surface grips 


shoe soles for extra safety, yet the over-all surface is level for con 


dent 


ease in walking and standing. Trucks and other wheeled vehicles roll 


freely. 


In addition, Blaw-Knox Steel Grating is electroforged into one piece 


for extra strength and load bearing durability. 


Look at these other advantages 


Maximum open area for light and air + 


Self-cleaning—no sharp 


corners to clog + Easy to maintain and paint + Economical to install. 


GET ALL THE FACTS 





ing, the cooperative approach—and 
points out the situations in which each 
is most suitable. 

THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW of- 
fers specific suggestions for conduct- 
ing every phase of an interview. Dr. 
Erickson points out how the working 
of a single question can make the 
difference between a successful and 
an unsuccessful session. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 


Walter Rautenstrauch and Raymond 
Villers, Columbia University. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1950—320 pages.) 


HY is the need for budgetary con- 

trol now being so recognized and 
the idea of budgeting so generally 
accepted? The reason is that budget- 
ing is no longer merely an accounting 
procedure, but has developed into a 
powerful management tool which can 
be used to forecast and control the 
future income and the future expense 
of a business with remarkable exacti- 
tude. 

In this new book, for the first time, 
the managerial approach to budgeting 
is fully explained. It covers budgetary 
control in all its aspects and presents a 
well-integrated system of forecasting 
and control of all the interrelated activ- 
ities of a business: sales, inventory, 
production, expense, cash, capital ex- 
penditures, repairs, research, profit and 
loss. It presents actual methods and 
their application, together with appro- 
priate forms and charts used success- 
fully in business. 





Whoi Doing What 


AURICE N. TRAINER, first vice president 

of American Brake Shoe Co., was named 
president in September. William B. Given, 
Jr., 2l-year president, was named chairman 
of the board . . . Carborundum Company ap- 
points John A. Decker as N. Y. District sales 
manager and William J. Kingsley as assistant 
sales manager of Bonded Products and Grain 
Divn. with headquarters at Niagara Falls, N 
Y. . . . Edward D. Rollert, General Motors 
executive formerly of Bristol, Conn., and 
Flint, Mich., is named assistant to general 
manager of Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac As- 
sembly Divn., to handle special defense as- 
signments . . . Remington Rand’s new Cen- 
tral Publicity Bureau is under direction of 
A. C. Hancock. L. H. Angstadt is named di- 
rector of its Institute of Records Adminis- 
tration and Management Controls to be 
opened this fall and D. V. Savidge will head 
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FROM THIS NEW BULLETIN 


Big new Bulletin gives complete construction 
details, specifications, numerous possible applica- 
tions and all the outstanding advantages of Electro- 
forged Steel Grating and Stair Treads. Write for 


new department to explain electronic ac- 
counting to businessmen ... R. R. Rausch 
v. p. of General Electric and former Ford 
production manager is named v. p. and as- 
sistant to president of Willys-Overland . 








Bulletin 2296 today! 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of BLAW-KNOX Company 


2075 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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ELECTROFORGED STEEL 


GRATING 


New senior executive appointments at Yale 
& Towne’s Philadelphia Divn. include: J. P. 
Kinney (former partner Gordon & Kinney, 
Detroit) as general sales manager; J. A 
Shellenberger (for General Foods assistant 
to v. p.) as director of advertising, publicity, 
market research; J. T. McCarley as manager 
of production; C. E. Moore (for GM Electro 
Motive) as works manager; B. A. Moski (for. 
George H. Elliott Co.) as chief industrial 
engineer. 
* 


Wife: “Wasn't it awful the way those men 
were staring at that girl getting on the 
train?” 

Husband: “What train?” 
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National Safety Council 
offers foremen series 


Chicago—National Safety Council 
announces a series of six booklets 
“Psychology of Safety in Supervision” 
written by Dr. J. L. Rosenstein, for use 
in training foremen—(90c to members, 
$1.80 to non-members). 

In commenting on the series, Service 
Extension Director D. A. Pickerell 
says: “These booklets have a safety 
slant of course .. . but they’ll do more 
than help you prevent accidents. By 
helping your foremen and supervisors 
develop a _ better understanding of 
worker attitudes and actions, they can 
help you boost efficiency and employee 
morale, as well.” 

Series subjects are: No. 1... You 
Can’t Change Human Nature; No. 2 
oo Wet Is Your U GT: No. 3... . 
Teaching Safety On The Job; No. 4 
... People Act Alike; No. 5... Safety 
Takes Teamwork; No. 6... You Are 
Human Too. 


California supervisors 
to get safety clinics 


San Francisco—Further improvement 
in the safety of working conditions in 
California is the aim of a two-point 
program approved in August by the 
California Employers Safety Com- 
mittee, says the California Manufac- 
turers Association. 


The state-wide work of this new 
safety organization, whose broad ob- 
jective is to make California the 
safest place in the world to work, is 
coordinated by the California Manu- 
facturers Association. The CMA’s an- 
nouncement today said the program 
just approved calls for, (a) the devel- 
opment of a plan for making annual 
merit awards to either individuals, or- 
ganizations or corporations, for reduc- 
ing the accident ratio in their specific 
activity, and (b) a series of safety 
clinics or forums throughout the State. 

At the clinics qualified safety engi- 
neers will advise and counsel top man- 
agement and supervisory personnel in 
the benefits to be derived from safe 
working conditions. The latest in safety 
equipment, approved techniques and 
procedures, will be discussed and 
evaluated. The clinics are to be sched- 
uled for the forthcoming winter and 
spring months, and are to be held in 
principal cities in California. 

Development of the safety award 
program will be in charge of a com- 
mittee to be appointed, according to 
E. W. Bullard, executive chairman of 
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the state-wide safety organization. 
Bullard is president of the E.D. 
Bullard Co. and is the chief execu- 
tive of the safety organization. 
The award committee’s recommenda- 
tions are to be available this month. 
Therefore, details of the merit award 
plan are expected to be announced at 
the annual meeting of the CMA in San 
Francisco on October 19. 

The California Employers Safety 
Committee is unique in safety move- 
ments, and is attracting attention in 
other states, many of which have re- 
quested details of the California plan. 
In this plan, business men from all 
over the State, after much prelimi- 
nary work, joined in a cooperative 
movement to promote and encourage 
rules, equipment, procedures and con- 
ditions that will reduce accidents, and 
losses of both workers and employers 
arising therefrom. 

Formation of the state-wide safety 
organization was formally announced 
in April. Since then it has been in- 
corporated as a non-profit corporation, 
and employers and employer organiza- 
tions from all over the State are par- 
ticipating. 

In essence, the state-wide program 
contemplates the coordination of all 
safety ideas and plans of all the em- 
ployers in California, and the creation 
thereby of the most practical set of 
safety rules for workers in all types of 
industry and agriculture. 

An integral part of the program is 
the provision for a two-way flow of 


safety information between the Cen- 
tral Coordinating Council and the or- 
ganization’s membership. This will 
extend to the grass roots level of the 
employees themselves. Thus, the Cen- 
tral Coordinating Council will contin- 
uously be kept informed of develop- 
ments at all levels. 


Safety saves $30,000 


Baltimore, Md.—A 67 per cent reduc- 
tion in accident frequency rate and a 
50 per cent reduction in accident se- 
verity rate resulted in the Phosphate 
Rock Division of The Davison Chemi- 
cal Corporation getting down to 22 
per cent of its industry group average 
for frequency and 5 per cent for se- 
verity during 1949. 

In the same year the Davison’s Cur- 
tis Bay works achieved a frequency 
rate of only 16 per cent of the average 
for its industry, and a severity rate 
only 12 per cent of its industry aver- 
age. 

One result of these safety records 
was the presentation of two Distin- 
guished Service To Safety awards by 
the National Safety Council on August 
10. Earlier the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
also sent the company a letter of com- 
mendation and awarded a certificate, 
and Davison received the largest re- 
turned premium ever paid by the 
Maryland Casualty Company to any 
company carrying policies of com- 
parable size. The returned premium 
was in excess of $30,000. 


Tetanus toxoid program 
.. . bombing safeguard 


Chicago—Recently, the doctors in 
Cook County, Illinois, announced that 
all residents in Chicago should be 
given tetanus shots to protect them in 





At presentation ceremonies, August 10, when the Distinguished Service To Safety Award was 
presented by the National Safety Council to The Davison Chemical Corporation for safety 
record made at Curtis Bay works, Baltimore, from left to right: Chester F. Hockley, Davison 
board chairman and president; Governor W. Preston Lane, Jr. of Maryland; John S$. Cuthbert, 
eastern representative of the Council; J. R. Mecredy, works manager of the Curtis Bay plant; 
and Theodore Hoover, president of Local No. 2, International Chemical Workers Union. 
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—How to 
organize, operate, 
and supervise 
the small plant 











ERE are the best, profit-building ideas of 

scientific management, made practical es- 
pecially for the small plant. This authorita- 
tive book brings you the advanced manage- 
ment techniques that will help secure a 
maximum of production at a minimum cost 
per unit. It thoroughly treats every signifi- 
cant management topic, from the principles 
of scientific management, to the considera- 
uons in financial planning—from the laws to 
we considered in production, to sales tools, 
and their use—from 
obtaining real em- 
ployee morale, to the 
know-how rules of ma- 
chine planning . . . an- 
alyzing every manage- 
ment function to 
enable you to estab- 
lish the most efficient 
and workable manage- 
ment procedures, 


Just Published! 


SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Edited by DR. EDWARD H. HEMPEL 


Chairman, Small Plant Committee, A.S.M.E., Pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Management Division 
ef The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
499 pages, 45 illustrations, tables, and charts, $6.00 


THis manual contains the most advanced 
practices in small plant management. It 





gives you sound advice and tested methods 


on a wide variety of problems, such as how 
to rate products . . . choosing the legal form 
of the organization . . . how to select a proc- 
ess ... getting workers’ good will and good 
relations . . . evaluating jobs .. . how to con- 
trol manufacturing expenses . . . and how 
management and unions can work together. 
You can compare and apply these techniques 
and methods to your own management pro- 
cedures ... and thereby gain the advantages 
of improved plant organization and output, 
and ipcreased profits through more efficient 
small plant management. 


Topics like these fully explain 
“know-how” management 


process selection and planning 

creating the external organization 

laws and the small plant 

purchasing 

buying, adapting, and making machines and 
facilities 

e where to locate the small plant 

@ the tasks of sales management 
e 
+ 


planning the small plant premises 
what to consider in financial planning 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 West 42nd St., NYC 18, N.Y. 

Send me the A.S.M.E.’s SMALL PLANT MAN- 
AGEMENT for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
proval. In 10 days I will remit $6.00, plus 
few cents for delivery, or return the book. 
(We pay for delivery if you remit with this 
coupon; same return privilege.) 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
Company 

Position MAN 10.50 


This offer applies to U. S. only 


the event of bombing. Aldens, Inc. 
immediately checked into this, found 
there were no immediate facilities for 
having it done. They worked out a 
plan whereby any executive, super- 
visor or employee who would like to 
receive toxoid shots, would receive 
them free of charge. 

Aldens also reports they found that 
the toxoid (supplied free of charge by 
the City and State), caused a reaction 
in three to four per cent of the cases 
—that in some instances, it is pretty 
severe and the individual must receive 
adrenalin shots. Rather than experi- 
ence this, Aldens decided to purchase 
98% protein free tetanus toxoid. To 
date no one has had a reaction. The 
protein free toxoid only requires two 
shots totaling 1 cc. whereas the other 
toxoid requires three shots totaling 5 
ce.’s. A large percentage of Aldens 


| employees have already received their 


tetanus shot. 

Aldens is reported to be the first 
concern in Chicago to give its employ- 
ees the tetanus toxoid shots. 


New Safety Films 


WO new motion pictures, one on 
highway safety and another on the 
proper handling of commercial high 
explosives, have been released by the 
public education department of the 


Aetna Life Company at Hartford, Conn. 


Both films, produced in 16mm. with 
sound by Aetna’s motion picture bu- 
reau, are 10 minutes in length. 


“FATAL SECONDS” underscores the 
folly of taking a chance when behind 
the wheel of a car. Based on the tragic 
story of a normally cautious driver 
whose impatience led him to pass on 
a hill, the film portrays how a lifetime 
of careful driving can be undone by 
a single impulsive act. 

In line with the latest trend in safety 
educational methods, the film seeks to 
develop among drivers a safe mental 
attitude, an approach advocated by 
the nation’s leading safety experts. 


“BEFORE THE BLAST,” another in 
a special series of films dealing with 
safety problems in the construction 
industry, illustrates the basic safety 
rules in connection with the transpor- 
tation, storage and use of commercial 
high explosives, 

The film portrays the procedures for 
both large and small blasting opera- 
tions, picturing the dynamiting of 
stumps as well as huge hillsides, and 
demonstrates in detail each step in pre- 
paring to detonate explosives. 

The new films, which may be ob- 
tained without charge for showings, 
will be made available for use by 
Aetna agents in connection with their 
community. safety activities. 


e 
AFTERTHOUGHT of a tool and 
equipment manufacturer: “Because 


he hadn’t sold the foreman, he found 
he hadn’t ‘sold’ the company.” 
o 


In management it's “Grow ... or Ge!” 





OCTOBER ..AND SAFETY 


Daylight saving is all over for an- 
other year, and the long evenings 
are with us until spring. 


Some of the boys organized some 
barber-shop quartette singing last 
week. but George won’t be able to 
sing tenor for them. You see, 
George was working on a grinding 
wheel the other day—didn’t bother 
to put down the guard—and it 
broke. A piece hit George in the 
neck and damaged his throat some 
way—now he can’t sing anymore, 
at least he won’t, not for a long 
time. Too bad! 


Do you have all of the guards in 
place? How about those guards 
over your eyes and your toes? They 
are important! 


HAVE YOU CHECKED YOUR AC- 
TIONS LATELY? ARE YOU 
SAFETY-CONSCIOUS 
ALL THE TIME? 


By Arthur F. Marmoy 
Manager, Production Control 
Worthington Pump & Pump 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 











‘foundries 


Mackintosh-Hemphill 
plants get top safety 
awards 


Pittsburgh—Two significant recogni- 
tions of achievement in_ industrial 
safety have been earned by the em- 
ployes of the Midland, Pa., plant of 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 

According to Irvin A. Brinkman, 
director of employment, safety and 
welfare, the 300 workers at the Midland 
steel foundry have won for the third 
time in recent years the _ trophy 
awarded by the Metals Section of the 
National Safety Council. 

In competition with 51 other steel 
in the United States, the 
Midland organization rolled up a record 
of no lost time accidents from July 1, 
1949 to June 30, 1950. The trophy will 
be presented in Chicago during’ the 
national conference in October by 
Grover C. Brown, secretary of indus- 
trial relations for the Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

Mr. Brinkman also announced that 
the Midland plant had won for the 
fourth year in succession the award for 
industrial safety that is annually pre- 
sented by the Steel Founders Society 
of America. 

. * 

An Irishman in the army was telling 
his friend of his narrow escape in 
Paris. 

“The bullet went in me chest and 
came out me back,” said Pat. 

“But,” answered his friend, “it would 
go through your heart and kill you.” 

“Me heart was in me mouth at the 
time,”” was the quick reply. 
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New “‘safety” floor 
polish for industry 


Camden, N. J.—A new self-polishing floo: 
finish, certified anti-slip by Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., is announced by Under- 
writers Latoratories, Inc., is announced by 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden. 
Applied and cared for like wax although it 
has no wax in it, it is known as “Whiz Check- 
Slip.” 

New floor finish, according to Fred H. Lee, 
Jr., sales manager of the chemical company’s 
industrial division, self polishes and dries to 
a hard lustrous finish which can be damp 
mopped or buffed and does not become sticky 
even in hot, humid weather. Thus “Check- 
Slip”’ is not only highly slip resistant, he said, 
but also provides a lustrous, long-wearing 
floor finish 

“From the standpoint of ease of applica- 
tion, reduced labor costs, high gloss, in- 
creased safety and long wearing qualities,” 
said Lee, “we feel that in a few years this 
type cf floor coating will definitely supple- 
ment wax and in some cases replace it as 
the standard finish for floors. 

Testing of “Check-Slip” by the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories, Inc., revealed that it gives 
60 percent more protection against slipping 
than is usually required by Underwriters 
for a material to be considered “anti-slip,” 
according to Lee. 


New G-S masks claim 
“plus” protection 
at low cost 


Philade’phia—-G-S new protective masks 
consist of an aluminum shield, which is 
held in position by an adjustable elastic head 
band, and replaceable laminated filters of 
extra thickness. They protect throat, nose 
and bronchiel tubes from larger particles 
of non-toxic dusts that irritate these mem- 
branes, causing discomfort and _ increased 
susceptibility to infection. 

Important to the wearer is fact that they 





New protective mask . . . by General Sci- 
entific Equipment Co. 
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the Foreman Market | 








for plant tools 
and equipment 
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weigh less than 12 oz.—are cooler and more 
comfortable. Thus they are more frequently 
used and accomplish more good than masks 
which may cost many times as much, but are 
not worn consistently. 

They are recommended by General Scien- 
tific Equipment Co. for use in foundries; ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum, tale and similar plants; 
in machine shops, factories, farms, mills— 
practically everywhere except when fine 
silica dust, lead, arsenic and other toxic dusts 
are present. 

For complete information write the Com- 
pany at 2700 W. Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 
32. 


New industrial tractor 
packs power 


Chicago—Hensel Green & Co. are producing 
a new industrial tractor to answer the demand 
for a general purpose towing and pushing 
tractor cf small dimensions. 

New tractor is equipped with pneumatic 
tires on all 4 wheels. Large diameter rear 
wheels are mounted with big tractor type 
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New Unitow Tractor ... by Hensel Green 
& Co. 


tires for smooth navigation over railroad 
crossings, poorly paved runways, rough ma- 
terial yards. Extremely short 72 in. turning 
radius and easy, agile maneuverability are 
ideal for navigating narrow warehouse aisles, 
docxs, rai.road piatforms, airport aprons, 
stevedore areas, wherever trailer loads must 
be towed or pushed in and around congestion. 
Three speeds forward of 3.3 to 10 M.P.H. with 
reverse speed of 3.7 M.P.H. adequately meet 
all requirements of safety and rated drawbar 
pull. 

The new Model 18 UNITOW, designed by 
W. A. Hensel, formerly chief engineer for 
W. F. Hebard & Co., is powered with the 
famous International Harvester U-1 engine. 
95% of all mechanical parts are standard 
IHC components, obtainable from IHC in- 
dustrial power dealer service points all over 
the world. 

UNITOW Model 18 has a rated drawbar 
pull of 1800 lbs., or a towing capacity of 36 
tons of L.C.L. freight, factory materials, cast- 
ings, parts, etc., on level pavement with pro- 
portionate towing power on inclines and 
grades. The body, front and rear bumpers 
are of heavy steel plate with rugged con- 
struction throughout to withstand the punish- 
ment tractors of this type have to take. The 
International U-1 engine and special UNITOW 
engineered design are famous for low operat- 


ing and maintenance costs. 

Descriptive Bulletin HG 18, on request from 
the Company at 9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 
6. 


New toolroom lathe 


South Bend, Ind.—A new line of small pre- 
cision toolroom lathes is now manufactured 
by South Bend Lathe Works. Known as the 
“Light Ten’, these lathes take work up to 
ten inches in diameter over the bed. Swing 
over cross slide is 614”, and distance between 
centers varies from 161g” to 2844”, depending 
on bed length. Driven by a 32 h.p. motor, 
ample power is provided for all work within 
capacity of lathe. The headstock is back 
geared, providing spindle speeds ranging 
from 48 to 1435 r.p.m. 

Designed primarily for precision toolroom 
work, this new toolrom lathe is ecnomical 
to own and operate. It takes less power and 
space than larger, heavier sizes—will perform 
as well or better on work within its capacity 
Large handwheels, micrometer graduated 
feed collars, and convenient controls reduce 
operator fatigue, help prevent mistakes. De- 
livered equipped with a precision lead screw 
having .0015”, or less, lead variation in any 
one foot; a hand-wheel draw-in collet at- 
tachment (less collets); collet rack; taper 
attachment; thread dial indicator; thread 
cutting stop; lare face plate; and a microm- 
eter carriage stop. Tailstock spindle has 
1/10” graduations and tailstock screw has mi- 
crometer collar reading in thousandths. Reg- 
ular equipment includes power feed apron; 
graduated compound rest; small face plate; 
tool post; two 60-degree centers; headstock 
spindle center sleeve; and a quick change 
gear box providing a thread cutting range of 
48 pitches, 4 to 224 per inch R. H. or L. H. 
and 48 longitudinal power feeds. Carriage 
lock is provided for precision facing opera- 
tions. Other attachments, tools and acces- 
sories can be supplied so that many jobs can 
be handled which ordinarily require special 
machines. 

Bed lengths of 3, 3'2, and 4 feet available 
with maximum distances between centers of 
16146”, 2218” and 281%” respectively. No. 2 
Morse taper centers are used in the head- 
stock and tailstock spindles. Maximum collet 
capacity is 5g”; hole through spindle 27/32”; 
swing over bed 10”, over saddle wings 
9 15/16”, and over saddle cross slide 614”; 
tailstock spindle travel is 21%”; tailstock top 
set over 5g”; cross slide travel is 5%%”; and 
angular feed of compound rest 214”. Head- 
stock, carriage, and tailstock are carefully 
hand-scraped to fit the bed ways. The time- 





New "Light Ten" toolroom lathe .. . by 
South Bend Lathe Works. 


proven South Bend prismatic bed way design 
is used, the ways being hand-scraped their 
entire length. 

For complete specifications, prices, write 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Ind 


. 
New bench welding 
= 
line 
Waltham, Mass.—At the National Metal Ex- 
position and Congress in Chicago Oct. 23-27, 
the Raytheon Manufacturing Company is dis- 


playing a new line of bench welding equip- 
ment which will weld many metals and com- 
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binations of metal heretofore considered im- 
practical for production welding. The units 
on display include the Model G WELD- 
POWER (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Head, Models 
60, 225, and 1100 stored energy control units 
and the Model 5 KVA, AC control unit. The 
Model G head, in combination with control 
units 225 and 1100, can be seen in actual oper- 
ation at Booth No. 2548. 








This new chain hoist made by the Phila- 
delphia Division of Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company weighs only one half as 
much as conventional hoists of same ca- 
pacity. Utilizes aluminum castings and alloy 
steel to cut weight, without sacrifice of 
strength or headroom—has an efficiency of 
95% enabling one worker to lift 1000 
pounds three feet in twenty seconds. 


‘Carry around’ hoist 


Philadelphia—Weighing only one-half as 
much as conventional hoists of the same ca- 
pacity, a new Yale hand chain hoist made 
by the Philadelphia Division, The Yale & 
Towne Mfg Co., enables one man to lift 
1000 pounds with less work than it takes to 
climb an average flight of stairs. For example, 
the new Yale 144-ton capacity model (weight 
37 pounds) has near-impossible 95% efficiency 
permitting a full load to be easily raised three 
feet in 20 seconds. 

Called the .“Load King,” the new hoist 
will succor plants that are feeling the-pinch 
of manpower shortages and the squeeze of 
high handling costs. It has “carry around” 
lightness, even in the models designed to lift 
two tons, and can be moved to the job in a 
hurry. 

Workers, too, will like the “Load King.” 
One man can always operate all models 
with ease, and its muscle-saving features 
will leave operators feeling better at the end 
of a working day even though they've ac- 
complished more work. 

Write Philadelphia Divn., The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila- 
delphia 15 


Use-purchase plan for 
‘tab’ equipment 


New York—A new “use-purchase” plan 
under which tabulating equipment may be 
purchased over a period of less than nine 
years at a lower cost than rental, was an- 
nounced this week by Remington Rand, Inc. 

The new plan, which spreads payments 
over 100 months and has a cancellation clause 
effective after the first year, is expected to 
revolutionize the distributing pattern for 
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punched-card accounting equipment, which 
heretofore to a large extent has been based 
on rentals. 

Under the plan it is less expensive, over 
any period in excess of three years, to buy 
the equipment, than it is to pay rental. The 
cancellation clause makes it possible for the 
purchaser to replace equipment with newer 
models, as in the case of rented equipment, 
if it becomes more profitable to do so. 


Portable spot welder 


Chicago—A new portable spot welder 
known as the “ZIP” is introduced by Mid- 
States Welder Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of A C are welders. 

Exclusive patented features such as fixed 
top tong, newly designed adjustable curved 
tips and overall construction of the new unit, 
affords greater ease of handling and opera- 
tion, making possible scores of new spot 
welding applications. 

Perfectly balanced unit, with center of 
gravity at carrying point, therefore requiring 
only one hand to operate. Assorted tong 
lengths and shapes available for specific spot 
welding applications. 

Completely portable, weighing 23 lbs. Welds 





by Mid- 


New portable spot welder 
States Welder Mfg. Co. 


mild steel, stainless, galanized iron, terne 
plate and magnesium up to 4%” combined 
thickness of metal. Models available for 
either 110 volt or 220 volt AC current lines. 
Write Mid-States Welder Mfg. Co., 6025 
S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 36. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 


Small utility steam 
boilers 


Worcester, Mass.—To meet demand for a 
small utility steam boiler that can be used 
for laboratory work, jacketed kettles, glue 
pots, plastic presses, paint heaters, wallpaper 
steaming, sterilizing, fur and cloth steaming, 
typewriter cleaning, variety of other spplica- 
tions, Livingstone Engineering Co., Dept. 151 
at 100 Grove St., Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces two new SPEEDYLECTRIC Boilers, 
Models LP-!2 and 400-44. Like all SPEEDY- 
LECTRIC Steam Generators these latest ad- 
ditions to the SPEEDYLECTRIC line gener- 
ate steam at 9812% efficiency by utilizing re- 
sistance of boiler water to passage of elec- 
tricity between solid metal electrodes. No 
coils or elements to burn out, no flame or 
fire hazard, no low water danger, no tubes 
to scale or replace. These new SPEEDYLEC- 


TRIC boilers are compact, 14” wide, 22” long 
and 28” high and may be plugged in on ordi- 
nary lighting circuits. 
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(1) Remove broken link and insert Quick- 
Change REPAIR LINK, (2) Hook Quick- 
Change Link in place, (3) Hammer down to 
lock securely . . . distributed by Holly Sales 
Co. 


Quick-change links 


Storm Lake, Iowa—There’s a revolutionary 
new way to replace broken chain belt links 
quickly, easily, and economically—without 
long costly delays that tie-up valuable ma- 
chinery and high-priced manpower, it’s re- 
ported. 

Called the Quick-Change Repair Link, this 
invention has a special hook lip which slips 
into place with adjoining links and then locks 
securely. According to distributor, the jobs 
that used to take hours can now be done 
in minutes without the unnecessary waste of 
time and labor tearing down equipment and 
adjusting the chain belt to get the additional 
slack that is needed with pin-coupler links. 

Write Holly Sales Co., Dept. 26, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 


New bins to speed 
service function 


Detroit—Two new bins designed to speed 
service operations, facilitate ordering, and 
increase sales by making small parts and fix- 
tures easier to reach and easier to see have 
been announced by Service Parts Systems, 
4607 St. Aubin Street, Detroit. 

The bins were developed for stock rooms 
or sales departments to provide a compact, 
aecessible unit for frequently used springs, 
nuts, bolts, washers, clips, and other small 
parts. 

The 700 bin is a wall unit with 100 separate 




















Stockroom bins...By Service Parts Systems 
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compartments. All are tilted forward to meet 
the eye and are built on the “cash drawer” 
principle with rounded bottoms to make 
parts easier to pick out. Each compartment 
carries a bin tag holder for labels of part 
number, price, and specification. 

All the compartments of both units lift 
from the rack for stock rotation and cleaning. 


Wire strippers 


Sycamore, Ill.—Ideal Industries, Inc., 1826 
Park Avenue, Sycamore, Illinois, announces 
the purchase of Pyramid Products Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of wire stripping 
equipment. 

Best known of the Pyramid line is the 
“E-Z” Wire Stripper—a small, hand-operated 
tool for quickly removing insulation from 
wire. This handy tool, which works like 
pliers, is of rugged all steel construction. 
Its simple operation and sturdy dependability 
have made it a favorite of electricians and 
production men for many years. 

The “E-Z” Wire Stripper will be added to 
Ideal’s already large line of wire stripping 
equipment. All manufacturing and sales ac- 
tivity will be moved to Ideal’s Sycamore 
plant. 
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Mobilift's new stand-up model "E", featur- 
ing Lev-R-Matic controls that eliminate gear 
shifting. Features heavy-duty engine de- 
signed for lift trucks; a new hydraulic tilt 
mechanism; a newly designed one-piece hood 
that greatly increases accessibility to parts 
needing repair and service; visibility fea- 
tures that speed-up materials handling, in- 
crease safety factor. Has 2,000 lb. capacity 
on 15" load center. Shown with 63" mast 
(lift height 68", mast height extended 94", 
free lift 37"). Length, less forks 64", width 
overall 33", turning radius, outside 57", 
weight 3,300 Ibs. 


New fork trucks 


Portland, Ore.—Two new Lev-R-Matic con- 
trolled fork lift trucks, both of 2,000 pound 
capacity, were announced recently by the 
Mobilift Corporation in a preview showing 
at their Portland, Oregon, plant. 

Utilizing the findings of an exhaustive en- 
gineering survey made in several diversified 
industries, Mobilift has incorporated into 
both new models features designed to greatly 
increase the accessibility of parts requiring 
regular servicing and maintenance. These 
newly designed features make major repairs 
easier, faster and reduces “down-time” to a 
minimum. 

In addition, the two new Mobilift models 
both feature a new, 3-cylinder heavy-duty 
engine, designed for exclusive use in fork 
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Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 
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Mobilift's new sit-down model "ER", featur- 
ing Lev-R-Matic controls that eliminate 
gear-shifting, announced as in production at 
the Portland, Oregon plant by Mobilift Cor- 
poration. Exclusive with Mobilift is the new 
"ER's" "“Mobil-Spring Suspension" for rear 
wheels, with each wheel independently 
sprung, using a heavy-duty spring and an 
airplane-type shock absorber (decreases 
operator fatigue, maintenance cost). Also 
features heavy-duty engine designed for 
fork lift trucks; a new hydraulic tilt mech- 
anism; visibility features which speed-up 
materials handling; and improvements to 
greatly increase accessibility of parts need- 
ing service and repair. Has 2,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity on 15" load center. Shown with 83" 
mast (lift height 180", mast extended 134", 
free lift 57"). Length, less forks, 65", width, 
overall 33!/,", turning radius, outside, 63", 
weight 3,300 Ibs. 


lift trucks, and a number of visibility fea- 
tures that will simultaneously speed-up ma- 
terials handling and increase the safety fac- 
tor. Mobilift’s exclusive Lev-R-Matic con- 
trols, which completely eliminate all gear 
shifting, are among the outstanding features 
incorporated into both new models. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 


For Your Information 


ANAGEMENT CLUBS may be interested 

in new catalog E-351 on new line of 
economy sound equipment by Mark Simpson 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 32-28 49th St., Long Island 
City 3, N. Y. . . . Requests on company let- 
terhead will bring 60-page booklet on new 
conveyor designs and applications (with 
photos and drawings) by Anchor Steel and 
Conveyor Co., 6906 Kingsley Ave., Dearborn, 
Mich. Deals specifically with conveyors for 
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Conveyors by Anchor Steel & Con- 


veyor Co. 


small parts, scrap and chip handling .. . 
Write Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertz- 
town, Pa., for new bulletin (No. 5-1) on cor- 
rosion proof cements . . . Employers will be 
interested in new booklets (1) “Fundamentals 
of Retirement Plans” and (2) “The Mutual 
Fund in Retirement Plans” by W. L. Morgan 
& Co. of Philadelphia, national distributors 
of Wellington Fund. Gives working knowl- 
edge of retirement plan principles—how mu- 
tual funds can be utilized in. investment of 
retirement funds . . . Management Controls 
Divn., Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10 avails new 80-page catalog ‘“‘Kar- 
dex Visible Record Control” (No. KD462 cov- 
ering efficient maintenance of business rec- 
ords and effective administrative control. 




















"It's a letter from the Bank, dear. 
They've given me too much money 
again!" 


She: “Kiss me once more like that, and I’m 
yours for life!” 
He: “Gosh, thanks for the warning.” 


Two nurse maids were wheeling their in- 
fant charges in the park, when one asked the 
other: “Are you going to the dance tomor- 
row night?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she replied. 

“What!” exclaimed the other. “I thought 
you were so fond of dancing.” 

“T’d love to go,” explained the conscientious 
maid, ‘“‘but to tell you the truth, I’m afraid to 
leave the baby with its mother.” 


“And now gentlemen,” continued the Con- 
gressman at his press conference, “I wish 
to tax your memory.” 

“Good heavens,” muttered the reporter, 
“has it come to that?” 


An English visitor saw Niagara Falls for 
tae first time. He stood impassive, while his 
American friend attending the NAF conven- 
tion explained how many thousands of gal- 
lons of water poured over the twin cataracts 
of the falls every second. “Isn’t it amazing?” 

The Englishman lifted his face with a bored 
look. ‘“‘What’s to prevent it?” he asked. 
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Safely at Revere 
(From page 9) 


tomed to his surroundings and absorb 
instruction. Although safety is always 
thoroughly discussed during the pre- 
employment process, he may have but 
a general impression of what is ex- 
pected of him in regard to accident 
prevention. 

To insure repetition and follow-up of 
safety instruction, the following pro- 
cedure has been established to encour- 
age thorough and systematic training in 
safety during the first few weeks. The 
habits and attitudes which are formu- 
lated during that period are apt to have 
a lasting effect. 

Each employee is furnished with a 
60-page booklet on safety knowledge, 
the title of which is “. . . for your own 
good .. . for the good of us all”. De- 
tailed, comprehensive instructions em- 
bracing all types of work hazards and 
general conditions are included, begin- 
ning with an analysis of the most com- 
mon types of injury and their relative 
frequency. This booklet is so indexed 
that an employee can easily learn the 
safe practices concerning his own job 
as well as general safe practice. This 
booklet is also cross-referenced with 
the Revere Safety Test. 


Each new or permanently transferred 
employee is furnished with an “Em- 
ployee Introduction and Safety Instruc- 
tion Record” which he presents to his 
foreman upon reporting to work. This 
form provides the foreman, among 
other things, with the name and payroll 
number of the employee, the type of 
work to which he has been assigned 
and his Safety Test score. There are 
spaces provided for notation of safety 
interviews during the first three weeks 
of employment. After all such safety 
discussions have been completed, the 
foreman returns the form, properly 
filled out, to the Personnel Office. A 
member of the Safety staff then visits 
the new employee and verbally tests 
his knowledge of the Revere Safety 
Rules and the elements of safe practice. 


In order to provide foremen with 
complete subject matter for each of the 
three safety interviews, material has 
been prepared and carefully gone over 
with them. This insures more uniform 


and satisfactory instruction on all 
items. These discussions are by no 
means “canned talks”, however, for 


each foreman employs his own termi- 
nology. 

It should be noted that the brevity 
with which the following activities are 
treated by no means labels their con- 
tribution to our Safety Program as sec- 
ondary. They are not “window dressing” 
but on the contrary are tried and 
proved assets of that program. 


Foreman Understanding 

For about five years Revere has con- 
ducted a Foremen’s Understanding 
Program, a management function. 
Revere’s foremen are strictly manage- 
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ment and through the medium of this 
program are kept currently up-to-date 
on all aspects of Company policies, 
activities and relations. A major stand- 
ing subject on the agenda is Safety. It 
has an important place on the program 
of every meeting and communication. 
Talks, slides, films, open discussion, and 
top-management participation feature 
this important avenue of creating 
understanding and a sense of “be- 
longing”. 


Safety Inspections, Committees 


Considerable space could be devoted 
to the importance placed on inspections. 
Highlights of our program are: Safety 
inspections ranging from daily checks 
by the safety engineer, Personnel staff 
and foreman to weekly tours by the 
Safety Committee and monthly inspec- 
tions by the works manager and vice 
president of the division. Featured are 
stringent good housekeeping inspections 
and individualized special weekly in- 
spections of cables, hoists, cranes, 
wagons, guards. 

Detailed activities of our various 
Safety Committees would be difficult 
to condense into this article. However, 
a listing of their functions and the 
people who make them up will serve to 
emphasize their vital contribution to 
the success of the Safety Program. 
(1) All accidents are investigated by 
an Accident Investigation Committee 
composed of the safety engineer, the 
general foreman, the department fore- 
man and three employees including 
union representation. (2) An analysis 
of their reports and the plant accident 


experience from the standpoint of 
developing preventive measures is 
made, piogressively, by the _ safety 


engineer, superintendents and foremen, 
the personnel manager, the works man- 
ager and the General Industrial Rela- 
tions staff. (3) The Suggestion System 
encourages employees to make safety 
suggestions and grants awards for those 
found to be useful. (4) A General 
Safety Committee composed of the 
works manager, safety engineer, super- 
intendent, foreman and union represen- 
tative at large, meets frequently and 
makes general safety recommendations. 


Publicity 


Employees cannot be expected to 
understand and cooperate in the pro- 
gram unless they are informed about it. 
Safety articles are featured in the 
Revere Patriot, the employees’ maga- 
zine. Safety records and achievements 
are included in monthly news bulletins, 
“THE REVERE LOCAL NEWS RE- 
PORTER” at all divisions. National 
Safety Council posters are used. Each 
month, original four color posters 
appear, prepared and drawn by the 
General Industrial Relations _ staff. 
These feature the standings in the Di- 
visional Safety Contest and portray the 
antics of “Tactless Titus” (highly acci- 
dent prone) and “Joe Brasco” (just a 
guy trying to get along) in cartoon 


style. Additional posters and bulletins 
appear as the occasion warrants. 


C. Donald Dallas Safety Plaque 


Several years ago, C. Donald Dallas, 
chairman of the Board of Revere, insti- 
tuted a bronze plaque award. This 
award is presented each year to the 
division showing the greatest improve- 
ment in accident prevention and the 
best overall safety performance. This 
interest by the Company’s chief execu- 
tive has inspired keen competition and 
stimulated worthwhile effort to im- 
prove safety records. 


Other Factors 


A sound basis for a Safety Program 
is the pre-employment physical exami- 
nation. Annual re-examinations are 
also important. Extensive First Aid 
equipment handled by qualified doctor 
and nurses helps to minimize the result 
of failure to work safely. Safety guards 
and equipment resulting from the com- 
plete cooperation of the Engineering 
Department are essential to make our 
mills as safe as possible. Also of prime 
importance are the personal types of 
safety equipment such as_ goggles, 
safety shoes, prescription ground safety 
glasses, masks, gloves and others made 
available to employees by Revere. 
Plant physicians are becoming increas- 
ingly important in the prevention of 
accidents as well as their treatment. 


Organization 


While safety is often just plain 
common sense, a successful longtime 
program requires the trained services 
of a competent safety engineer. How- 
ever, safety is so all-encompassing that 
any plan which merely assigns the 
responsibility to such a man and then 
leaves him to his own devices is doomed 
to failures “SAFETY IS EVERY- 
BODY’S BUSINESS” at Revere and 
the efforts of the safety engineer are 
backed up by the personnel manager, 
the works manager and the vice presi- 
dent in charge of the division. In an 
advisory capacity is the General Indus- 
trial Relations staff headed by the vice 
president in charge of Industrial Rela- 
tions . . . and there are hundreds of 
“assistant safety engineers,” the whole 
Revere Management. This support is 
something more than moral... it is 
active, interested and authoritative. 


Conclusion 


Is all this effort worthwhile? The 
effort to eliminate human suffering and 
loss of earning power is always worth- 
while! At Revere, we intend to keep 
on striving for the understanding and 
cooperation necessary for the elimina- 
tion of accidents. A safe place to work 
helps an employee to greater peace of 
mind both at work and at home. Peace 
of mind, in turn, makes for a better and 
more satisfied employee. Concerted 
effort toward accident prevention pays 
dividends to the employee, to his fam- 
ily, and to the Company as well. 
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Nor’WAY ° is economical and efficient! 


Norway has the extra strength to give your car the most 
winter protection at the lowest cost. 3 quarts of NoR’WAY 
go as far as 4 quarts of other types of anti-freeze. NoOR’WAY 
lasts longer—a special ingredient retards evaporation, so 
that you get safe, sure protection with only an occasional 
check-up! 
— 

ALL THE METALS in your cooling system are 
protected against corrosion by Nor’way’s 
‘“‘5-way”’ anti-rust ingredients. 
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PEAK ° is permanent! 


ONE FILLING of PEAK permanent-type anti-freeze lasts 
all winter! PEAK will not boil away—it’s guaranteed 
protection for a full driving season! 


PEAK CONTAINS a balanced combination of inhibitors 
to prevent rust and corrosion. PEAK protects all the 
metals in the cooling system. 


PEAK WON'T LEAK from any cooling system 
tight enough to hold water! 


PEAK IS HARMLESS if spilled on your car’s 
finish. An ethylene glycol anti-freeze, PEAK 
wipes right off. Can’t stain or attack any 
automobile finish. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION EPH 


SPECIALTIES DIVISION + 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





® Since 1878, the Chicago" R 
Manufacturing Company has ’ 
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CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1203 Elston Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 
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